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Remarkable Remarks 


I won’t answer questions! How should I 
know how many men I’ve got left, or how 
much money I’ve got left, or how many 
wives I’ve got left? — MarsHat CHanc 
TSUNG-CHANG. 


Naturally we consider our interests 
sufficient reason for our actions. — You- 
soxE Matsuoka (Vice President, South 
Manchuria Railway). 


More people join churches between 
Christmas and Easter than there are hot 
dogs sold between the Fourth of July and 
Labor Day. — Rev. Joun RIcHELson. 


Individual citizens never have awak- 
ened to the fact that they have no right to 
clutter up the streets. — Amos SuLKa. 


fe 
Let Al worry about politics. — W11- 
L1aM F, Kenny. 








Cheap Trial 
DIXIE KENNELS 


: HUNTING HOUNDS 
Herrick E3 Illinois 








— TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
155th Dividend 

‘{ Tue regular quarterly 

), dividend of Two Dollars 

\ and Twenty-Five Cents 

ag ($2.25) per share will be 

santa on Monday, July 16, 1928, to 

stockholders of record at the close of 
business on June 20, 1928. ‘ 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





Herbert was a good boy . . . he was 
such a busy little fellow. — Mrs. J. K. 
Carran (Herbert Hoover’s teacher). 


He was a great kid on damming up the 
creek for us. — Frep ALBIN. 


The farmers will march in November. 
— Dan W. Turner (of Iowa). 


When an Argentine boy is very bad I 
cut his hair. They love their hair and 
that’s what hurts them most. — SENor 
José Amatuzzo (superintendent, State 
Reformatories of Argentina). 


Art, like morality, consists in drawing 
the line somewhere. —G. K. CHESTERTON. 


In the future a peasant lad . . . must 
shout out a hurrah for the poultry co- 
operative association of his native village 
at every kiss as a sign of his love. — 
A. Soritcu. 


I have no illusions about the intelli- 
gence of lions. — Cuartes T. Gray. 


A hundred years from now there will be 
no marriages. — Jacos Ruppert. 


When you are out in the shopping dis- 
trict, do you sometimes get a disagreeable 
sensation of everything being for sale? 
Well, this present world is rather too 
much that way. — Epwarp S. Martin. 


In the evolution of the Spanish Govern- 
ment the stages will be counted by 
lustrums. — Primo DE.Rivera. 


ry 
I have always thought that Slav fiction 
was the perfect case for closing the Dar- 
danelles, — Puitip GuEDALLA. , 


The Royalist press continues to declare 
that King George II will come back. 
That is why I have come back. — Exev- 
THERIOS VENIZELOS. 


* One of my most vivid recollections of 
a visit . . . to the United States is of a 
terrific dispute . . . as to who had the 
power of suspending a writ of habeas 
corpus. — J. B. ATKins (page 17). 


If Shakespeare were alive today he 
would be in Hollywood or Hollywood 
would be at Stratford-on-Avon. — Car. 
E. Mitiiken (ex-Governor of Maine). 


The cocktail — a trial almost as bur- 
densome, toa man tagged by thesphygmo- 
manometer, as the presence of females 
aspiring to literary endeavor.—H. L. 
MENCKEN. 


There is not half enough controversy in 
the modern world. — G. K. CHESTERTON. 





*Extension of this Remark will be 
found in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Democracy Follows the “Happy Warrior” 
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The Editor Steps Down 








S the Democratic keynote orator, Claude G. 
A Bowers, biographer, proved a good cavalry- 
man. Sitting astride demagoguery with 
glittering spurs of rhetoric, he rode down the Repub- 
licans as if they had been sage grass. Mr. Bowers did 
an excellent piece of work at Houston, if it is to be 
believed that denunciations and extravagant verbal 
sword play are the political orator’s best weapons. 
His speech possessed three great advantages over 
the companion piece delivered at Kansas City by 
Senator Simeon D. Fess. It was easy to listen to, 
easy to read, and it was brief. It was lively oratory 
in a day when it is rarer than a solar eclipse. 

But judged by its content, Mr. Bowers’ opus is a 
sorry document. It seems to presume that Repub- 
lican “corruption” is the issue upon which the 
Democratic party must lay stress, and that voters 
will fall for old gags and old subterfuges which were 
outworn before Governor Smith had come of age. 
Unless the Democratic candidate has lost his powers 
of discernment, he will know better than to follow 
the lead which Mr. Bowers has given him. Al Smith 
must realize from his own experience that vitupera- 
tive charges are no longer of great value in political 
battles. 


In the 1924 gubernatorial contest in New York the 
youthful Theodore Roosevelt chose these very 
weapons to combat Governor Smith. He pictured 
the Tammany tiger stalking through the jungles of 
Manhattan, prefacing his later reference to the “red 
light district” which had crept to the very steps of 
the capitol at Albany. But these charges wrought 
no good for his own candidacy nor for that of 
Ogden Mills two years ago. 

The Democratic party lacks an outstanding issue 
upon which to make its campaign appeal, yet it need 
not descend to the type of ineffective rant introduced 
at the opening of the campaign by its keynote 
orator. “Whispering” campaigns are notoriously 
unsuccessful today. All of the bizarre fictions dis- 
tributed among Republicans previous to the Kansas 
City convention could not prevent the nomination 
of Herbert Hoover. It will take a great deal more 
than exaggerations of the “privilege and pillage” 
type to keep the Republican candidate from the 
White House. Mr. Bowers has inadvertently started 
his party on the wrong road; if it wishes to recoup 
its fortunes even in part, it must follow Governor 
Smith in the direction of constructive rather than 
destructive policy. 
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Vitality for Havana’s Promises 


MONG resolutions adopted by the Conference 
of American States at Havana in January was 
one pledging the participating nations to the princi- 
ple of arbitration in juridical disputes between 
themselves. It was stipulated 
that within a year a meeting 
should be held in Washington 
to negotiate a convention mak- 
ing application of this principle. 
Accordingly, Secretary Kellogg 
has recently issued to twenty- 
one nations of Latin America 
an invitation to send repre- 
sentatives to Washington on 
December 10. He suggests that 
each nation be represented by two delegates, with 
such technical experts as are found necessary. For 
delegates of the United States he names himself and 
former Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes. 

The plan for an arbitration treaty among the 
Americas is in keeping with Mr. Kellogg’s intention 
to arrange treaties of conciliation and arbitration 
with as many nations as are amenable to the idea. 
A convention accepted mutually by Latin America 
and the United States will add strength to the 
Bryan treaties already in force between this country 
and a number of Latin American nations. More than 
this, it may possibly contribute to good feeling 
between the United States and certain of her neigh- 
bors, who have often questioned her intentions and 
charged her with imperialistic ambition. 

The meeting in Washington will come at a critical 
time. The Nicaraguan elections will have been over 
for a month, and the time for the withdrawal of the 
Marines will be at hand. Congress will have been 
convened for six days, and the Nicaraguan problem 
will doubtless be under discussion in the Senate. 
Our intervention in Nicaragua may have no direct 
connection with juridical affairs, but the way in 
which we go about ending or perpetuating it will 
indicate plainly our attitude toward Latin America. 
December will give the State Department an op- 
portunity to allay the fears which Latin America 
still holds against it, and to destroy the last vestige 
of the imperialist bogey. To take advantage of this 
opportunity the Administration must make sure 
that its right hand knows what its left hand is doing. 





Twelve Good Men and True 


HE case of George Remus, “bootleg king” of 

Cincinnati, presents a neat travesty on Ameri- 
can justice. Such an occurrence might be expected 
in a book of satire, and in fiction it would be amus- 
ing. In real life, it is not so pleasant. Last October 
Remus corrected the faults of his wife by the simple 
expediency of killing her. He was forthwith placed 


under arrest and tried for murder before a jury in an 
Ohio court. Pleading that he committed the crime in 
a fit of insanity, but asserting that he had since 
regained his reason, Remus conducted his own de- 
fense in a way designed to baffle honest jurymen. 
After due deliberation the jury found him not guilty 
on the ground that he was insane, and Remus was 
therefore committed not to prison, but to the State 
hospital at Lima. There he remained until one of his 
minions persuaded the Ohio Court of Appeals that 
he was not insane, but as reasonable as any upright 
citizen who occasionally indulged in a fit of temper. 
From the State’s attorney’s office came a protest 
appealing this new decision, and Remus remained at 
Lima. The Supreme Court of Ohio denied him bail. 
But on June 20 the same court decided by a vote of 
four to three that he was sane and technically 
entitled to his release. Remus is now celebrating in 
Cincinnati, and the State is planning to pursue the 
case no farther. 

“Old father antic, the law” has done his best, but 
his best has in this case resulted in no great good to 
the community. It was a jury which started the pa- 
rade to freedom, and upon the jury system has been 
placed the opprobrium for the whole transaction. 
And there, perhaps, it belongs. The fact that twelve 
good men and true are frequently twelve good, plia- 
ble waxen images is becoming all too evident. Juries 
are an indispensable safeguard in criminal trials, but 
some process of selection may soon be necessary to 
improve the quality of their membership. 


Axes to Grind 


UBLICITY matter, like all Gaul, may be 

roughly divided into three parts. First of the 
three is direct advertising in magazines and news- 
papers: attractive sentences and diverting illustra- 
tions upon which thousands of dollars are expended 
daily. Second is publicity material which finds its 
way into the news columns of our journals because 
editors believe it of interest to their readers: Mary 
Pickford is shorn of curls; the Dodge and Chrysler 
automobile companies plan a merger. Third is 
publicity which is not paid advertising and possesses 
doubtful news value, but receives the sanction 
of editors because its full significance eludes them, 
or because they are willing to cater to the interests 
which are behind it. It is of the third kind that Mr. 
John Carter writes in this issue and the next issue of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

Mr. Carter’s articles deal specifically with the 
activities of E. Hofer & Sons, a concern which 
composes and distributes propaganda in the interest 
of various business organizations throughout the 
United States. To some twenty thousand news- 
papers it forwards each week new items and opinions 
on industrial conditions. Much of this material is 
passed on to newspaper readers as facts gathered 
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and opinions originated by the editors of the publica- 
tions in which it appears. But behind it all is E. 
Hofer & Sons, and behind E. Hofer & Sons stand 
business concerns which ultimately pay for the 
expensive service. 

This arrangement is dangerous and inimical to 
the public good. It is in essence a system of deceit. 
In an evasive way it seeks to mold public opinion 
and to warp public judgment into a certain con- 
formity. The facts may be authentic, the opinions 
reasonable, but the public must be given full knowl_ 
edge of their source and then allowed to decide this 
for itself. Readers accept them as coming directly 
from the editors by whom they are published; 
actually, they may have come by a circuitous route 
from a commercial organization with an axe to 
grind. A little publicity upon publicity is needed to 
correct this deception. There must inevitably be axe 
grinding, but let it be done in the open and not 
behind the barn door. 


International Giants of Industry 


HE European film cartel promised by Herr 

Klitsch, director general of the redoubtable 
UFA, calls attention again to the rapid growth of 
international trusts. Before the World War there 
were some I14 international cartels in existence; 
today there are probably twice that number, with 
others constantly in process of organization. Some 
of them are in industries of considerably greater 
importance than motion pictures. 

A cartel known as the “International Steel En- 
tente” was arranged in 1926 by steel producers in 
France, Belgium, Germany, Luxemburg, and the 
Saar Basin, and has been extended since to include 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, and Jugoslavia. 
Its total capacity for the production of raw steel is 
estimated at 38,000,000 metric tons annually, out of 
a world production of 89,500,000. It makes no effort 
to fix prices arbitrarily, but endeavors to stabilize 
them by restricting production. The European Rail 
Makers’ Association, another cartel of formidable 
proportions, embraces the rail export trade of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, Luxemburg, 
and Czechoslovakia. It regulates the distribution of 
rails from these countries. France and Germany now 
hold a virtual potash monopoly by virtue of a 
Franco-German potash syndicate; an international 
rayon cartel controls about four fifths of the world’s 
production of artificial silks; copper, aluminum, 
matches, and dyestuffs are other commodities 
affected by large international combinations. 

Herr Klitsch frankly owns that the film cartel will 
do battle with Hollywood, and explains that “a 
number of leading film enterprises in important Eu- 
ropean film countries have joined to form a solid 
front against America.” From this it must not be 
assumed that all European cartels are aimed against 


the United States. At present the majority of them 
are defensive rather than offensive machines. 

While the International Steel Entente controls 
more than one third of the world’s output in raw 
steel, the United States controls almost one half. 
Although France, Germany, Switzerland, and Great 
‘Britain have entered into an aluminum cartel, their 
organization has indirect affiliations with a powerful 
American aluminum industry. In these cases, for 
example, the United States has little to fear. On the 
authority of Dr. Julius Klein, director of the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
international cartels are a device primarily for the 
reconstruction of the European business world, and 
not “the forging of a weapon as an offensive against 
America.” 

Nevertheless, Dr. Klein advises that the cartel 
movement be closely watched from this side of the 
Atlantic. The United States, with its aversion to 
large combinations, may have to readjust itself to 
compete successfully in international markets. Con- 
gress has already taken one step in this direction by 
making exception to the Sherman antitrust law. 
In 1918 it passed the Webb-Pomerene law, permit- 
ting American exporters to combine solely for export 
trade. Fifty-five export associations, some of them 
inactive, are now listed under that act. 

It is curious that a monopoly system condemned 
at home should be encouraged abroad. In interna- 
tional as well as national affairs there is room for a 
belief in competition among individuals rather than 
corporate giants. Nor is it certain that cartels, in the 
long run, will not push nations apart, dividing them 
into opposing industrial blocs as treaties have 
divided them into political alliances. It would be 
well if these matters were thrashed out at another 
world economic conference such as that held at 
Geneva in 1927. A year ago the problem was 
passed over as one upon which no “conclusion of 
principles need be reached”’; but such postponement 
ignores the fact that a stitch in time, or an ounce of 
prevention, often helps to forestall calamity. 


Winds of Discontent 


E peerrenet with an area approximately equal 
to that of Oregon and a population slightly 
greater than that of New York State, is an influence 
to be reckoned with in Balkan affairs. Bordering 
upon the Adriatic, and upon Italy, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Greece, and Albania, she 
occupies a key position in southeastern Europe. As 
a member of the Little Entente she is pledged to 
codéperation with Roumania and Czechoslovakia, 
and to friendship with France. Because she leans 
toward France, and because of her interest in the 
Adriatic, she is in some respects hostile to Italy. She 
fears the inroads of Italy upon Albania. 

And by her very nature, Jugoslavia is prey to 
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internal dissensions. Hewed out of the old Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, with the addition of Serbia and 
Montenegro, she is not yet a unified or cohesive 
state. Her very title, “Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes,” suggests a federation rather than a 
single entity. It was a combination of internal and 
external friction which gave rise a few days ago to 
the assassination of two members of her tempestu- 
ous House of Deputies. 

Debate in the House hinged upon the ratification 
of the Nettuno Conventions, under which Italians in 
the country would be permitted to hold property 
near the Adriatic Coast. Stefan Raditch, Croatian 
peasant leader, was arguing against ratification in 
the belief that it would give Italy a foothold in 
Jugoslavia. Stirred to a Balkan fury, he denounced 
the government benchers as “swine.” At this, 
Punica Ratchitch, radical Deputy espousing ratifica- 
tion, leaped to his feet equipped with more firearms 
than rhetoric. He emptied six rounds of ammunition 
from a revolver in the direction of the Opposition. 
Paul Raditch attempted to shelter his uncle, Stefan, 
and was killed instantly. Stefan was seriously 
wounded. Four other Deputies were struck by ran- 
dom bullets, and one of them, Dr. Basaritchek, died 
later in a hospital. Ratchitch gave himself up to the 
authorities of Belgrade, and Belgrade gave itself to 
rioting. Three students, smashing furniture in a 
restaurant frequented by government Deputies, 
were killed by the police. In Jugoslavia popular 
government is a stirring business. 

The Governments of Italy and Jugoslavia are 
attempting to work in harmony, but their quarrels of 
previous years are still fresh in the minds of the 
people. Anti-Italian feeling runs high in Belgrade, 
and the recent assassinations will hardly lessen it. 
Sentiment against Jugoslavia and all things Jugo- 
slavian pervades Italy. Mussolini and the Gov- 
ernment of Jugoslavia have sowed the wind of 
discontent among their people; it is no surprise that 
they are still reaping the whirlwind. 


Fishing in Lethe 


vAN a retiring President, Calvin Coolidge occupies 
a curious place in the political world. His 
battles with Congress, his speeches before sundry 
philanthropic and patriotic societies, his voyages on 
the Mayflower, must soon be over. Nine months 
more, and he will retire to the comparative oblivion 
of private life. Four years ago he was the center of 
all Republican eyes; his name was on every tongue, 
his likeness in every pictorial section, his character in 
every campaign argument. Now he angles for bass 
and pickerel in Brule River, while orators thunder 
the praises of Herbert Hoover and Alfred Emanuel 
Smith. It must be with a sense of relief, but at the 
same time with a certain twinge of regret, that he 
finds himself withdrawn from the activities of his 


arty. Like an actor appearing for the last time 
before the public, he must feel a loneliness at the 
approaching desertion of the crowd. 

If one could penetrate beneath New England 
taciturnity, some interesting stories might come out 
of the fishing expeditions from Brule. As he hooks a 
three-pound pickerel; “Aha, Mr. Wheeler, I’ve 
caught you at last.” As he annihilates a mosquito: 
“Now, Mr. Norris, I’ve returned blow for blow.” A 
mind reader would be a valuable member of the 
Presidential retinue. 

Calvin Coolidge is a character to be remembered. 
He is picturesque simply because he lacks pictur- 
esqueness. Calvin Coolidge, with a cap drawn over 
his eyes, sitting dormant in the observation car of a 
special train. Calvin Coolidge, attempting a smile, 
mechanically shaking hands at a White House 
reception. As the shrewd veteran assumes his ten- 
gallon hat and seeks seclusion in the Wisconsin 
woods, even his opponents do not choose to look 
unkindly upon him. 


Mr. Kellogg’s Formula for Peace 
ECRETARY KELLOGG'S treaty for the renun- 


ciation of war will not be a contract of great 
binding force. It will not operate as a military 
alliance or a trade agreement or a political specifica- 
tion, and therein lies a feeling of regret. If the con- 
tracts of war and trade exert such tangible influence, 
it might be wished that a contract for peace would 
have the same effect. Unfortunately, the world does 
not seem ta be ready yet for a treaty which insures 
peace beyond all possibility of doubt. There must 
still be the admission of special interests and of wars 
of defense, and in these exceptions is a loophole 
which nations may use to their own private advan- 
tage, and perhaps to the detriment of others. By its 
vagueness, its inability to attach itself to concrete 
facts, the Kellogg treaty becomes little more than 
the gesture of an altruist, a solemn but inconclusive 
hope that war may no longer be used in the settle- 
ment of international disputes. 

But even a hope, in the decade following the 
World War, is a step in advance. It is only by build- 
ing up a sentiment in favor of peace, by talking of 
peace and planning for it, that peace as a definite 
reality may ever be attained. The Kellogg treaty 
will help to stir this sentiment, and it will go farther 
than that. By drawing the United States specifically 
into the orbit of nations which are trying to think in 
international terms, it will accomplish the end which 
for America the League of Nations failed to accom- 
plish. It will place the United States on record, in 
black and white, as believing in the principles laid 
down in the League Covenant. The result will be 
valuable both for the United States, which will thus 
assume a new obligation, and for Europe, whose 
former obligations will be strengthened. 
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The Houston Horoscope 


HE Democratic party, weakened by eight 

years of internal discord, has at last pulled 

itself together and put its right foot forward 
at the right time. It has followed the best and most 
advantageous course which was open to it. Just 
as Herbert Hoover was the logical candidate for 
nomination at Kansas City, Governor Smith was 
the logical choice at Houston. To have set him aside 
in favor of a compromise candidate would have 
been to invite ruin and dissension at the very onset 
of the campaign. True, there were certain signs of 
dissension in the choosing of Al. The opposition to 
him was far more sincere than the opposition of the 
artificially stimulated farm bloc which went to 
Kansas City resolved to defeat the Secretary of 
Commerce. Among the Southern delegates at 
Houston were a number who needed no encourage- 
ment to vote against him. But regardless of such 
ill feeling as manifested itself in desultory fist fights 
and scuffles on the floor, Smith was Democracy’s 
only hope for success in November; he towered 
above all other Democratic candidates as E] Capitan 
towers above Yosemite Valley. It is a capable and 
strong man who will oppose Mr. Hoover. 

Al Smith is closer kin to Grover Cleveland and 
Andrew Jackson than to the war President eulogized 
as a “majestic figure” by keynoter Bowers. Wilson 
stepped out of academic life to enter politics because 
the people of New Jersey, and afterwards the people 
of the entire nation, found in him the qualities of a 
moral leader. Governor Smith, like Cleveland, has 
risen completely by the political way; his advance 
has not been so spectacular as that of the mayor of 
Buffalo who became President almost overnight, 
but it has been a constant progression toward higher 
distinction. And like Jackson, Governor Smith is a 
man from the rank and file. He was neither born to 
greatness nor had it thrust upon him, but has 
achieved it through his own ability to work with 
men. The fact that he is of immigrant stock and a 
representative of the “new” America has been 
overemphasized by certain commentators. The 
conflict between the new and the old in American 
life has been too often trumped up as a struggle 
between classes. It exists more on paper than in 
reality. Nevertheless, Governor Smith is distinctly 
a product of the people, a man who has had his own 
way to make and has made it excellently. 

A politician by profession, Al Smith has endeared 
himself to the “ boys.” But, unlike Harding, who was 
a consummate example of political affability, he has 
won their support because he has dared to go against 
them. He is not ruled by Tammany Hall, but is 
himself the ruler of it. In crises, such as that created 
by the candidacy of William Randolph Hearst for 
the Senatorial nomination in 1922, he has shown 


unmistakably that he is boss. In time of stress, he 
has proved that he holds the public good above polit- 
ical considerations, and even above party unity. 
Far from being a sponge to sop up the unctuous 
advice of other politicians, he is a leader with stiff 
backbone and tenacity of purpose. He will run with 
the pack so long as the pack follows a direction 
which he believes to be right, but let his companions 
bay on a false scent and he leaves them. 

By his administration in New York State the 
governor has shown his aptitude as an executive. 
He has dispatched his duties with confidence and 
competence. He has shown himself a free spender, 
an irreconcilable foe of bureaucracy, and a believer 
in social and political reform. He knew New York 
City from the first; he has learned to know the 
“up-State” territory, and by his honesty he has 
secured its confidence. His ability to meet and deal 
successfully with new problems leads his friends to 
believe that he will be able to cope with such ques- 
tions as farm relief and foreign policy even though 
he lacks experience in them. A man of action rather 
than introspection, who makes up by good sense for 
the deficiencies of his book learning, Al Smith has 
been an alert and vigorous public servant. 

Two obstacles which he has overcome in New 
York will be harder to surmount on the road to the 
White House. First of these is his attitude toward 
prohibition, the fact that he has definitely com- 
mitted himself to a doctrine of State rights. It is an 
anomalous situation which places a handicap upon a 
candidate who has stated his views clearly on the 
subject of modification, but the situation exists and 
will work against him in the arid regions of the 
hinterland. Second is the fact that he is a Roman 
Catholic. On every side are orators shouting the 
American doctrine that religion and politics shall 
not be mixed, but behind them are bigots — too 
ashamed to admit openly their prejudice — who 
whisper of popery and government from Rome. It 
is a silly business, a condition to be deplored, but 
one which cannot be denied. Al Smith’s religious 
affiliations are inevitably a severe disadvantage. 

Regardless of the rhetoric of the platform orators, 
Governor Smith should do his own thinking and 
speak his own mind. If he is the Al Smith we think 
he is, he will not content himself with denouncing 
his opponents and charging up and down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue with the Black Horse Cavalry loosed 
by Mr. Bowers. His statements of policy will be of 
the constructive rather than the destructive kind. 

But all this is beside the question of victory. 
Whether he is frank or evasive, constructive in 
policy or no, it will take a miracle to give him suc- 
cess. For Governor Smith, considering the present 
status of the Democratic party, is one of the ablest 
and best candidates ever placed in a position from 
which he must go down before a stronger candidate 
and organization in overwhelming defeat. 
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An Unseen Empire 
I. Introducing E. Hofer & Sons, Publishers, of Salem, Oregon 


By John Carter 


empire stretch eastward across the 3,000 

miles which lie between Oregon and the 
Atlantic seaboard. Intricately woven to cover city 
and town, village and countryside, 14,000 of these 
lines reach from the headquarters of the empire 
into the editorial offices of as many newspapers. 
Presses grind, and the “news,” which has been 
carried along the 14,000 wires, spreads out to the 
30,000,000 readers who scan these newspaper 
pages each day. For thus does the unseen empire 
make its influence felt. 


\ROM out of the West the lines of an unseen 


specializing in public relations work, fed by large 
industrial interests, which aspires to distribute 
its information to the newspapers of the country 
on a free “exchange”’ basis, or for a ridiculously 
nominal sum. 

Coming back to the original problem, if you are 
the reader of a country newspaper you are probably 
not aware that your editor has received a letter 
from the Hofer concern “in the nature of a brief for 
promoting cognizance of America’s Industrial Prog- 
ress.”” The letter runs along smoothly enough: 


As is too well known 








If you are the reader 
of a country news- 
paper, the chances are 
that you have never 
heard of E. Hofer & 
Sons, Publishers, of 
Salem, Oregon, or of 
“The Manufacturer & 
Industrial News Bu- 
reau,” which they op- 
erate. The chances are, 
however, that you reg- 
ularly read news items 


Publicity is publicity, but publicity disguised as local 
opinion and news in 14,000 communities throughout the 
United States — that is something else again: it is, in fact, 
an efficient vehicle whose mechanism is set up and oiled 
weekly by E. Hofer & Sons, Publishers, of Salem, Oregon. 
The Messrs. Hofer are engaged in the wholly laudable 
propaganda of sound government and progress. That they 
have been signally successful is evidenced from their own 
boast that some 14,000 newspapers out of the 20,000-odd 
published in the United States are using their service. 
Someone pays, of course, and it is not the newspapers. Mr. 
Carter of the New York Times tells how this ingenious 
scheme operates in the accompanying article. Next week 

he will analyze ‘‘The Proof of the Hofer Pudding’’ 


to need mention this 
country leads all others 
in business and indus- 
trial enterprise; there 
are single states that 
produce more than 
whole European coun- 
tries. However, the 
average citizen, as a 
rule, feels this only in a 
general way. He knows 
only of the businesses 
and industries operat- 
ing in his locality, and 
of a few tremendous 





and editorials supplied 





by the Messrs. Hofer. 

If you are the editor of a country newspaper or the 
advertising manager of a large industrial concern 
and haven’t heard of this Oregonian outfit, either 
your newspaper is insignificantly small or your 
industrial enterprise is not quite so big as you 
fondly thought it was. 

There are three d‘visions of journalism: news, for 
which the newspaper pays; advertising, for which 
the advertiser pays; and publicity, which is advertis- 
ing dressed up as news and for which nobody pays 
the newspaper and for which the newspaper pays 
nobody. And then there is something else. 

Beyond and above publicity there is an empyrean 
realm, known as “public relations,” which is public- 
ity disguised as thought. It is this realm which E. 
Hofer & Sons have made their own. Since somebody 
must pay the piper, it is best to admit right at the 
start that public relations, described by the Hofers 
as “‘the Handmaiden of Good Government and 
Enduring Industrial Prosperity,” must be subsi- 
dized. Nothing for nothing is the rule of the business 
world, and public relations, it should be noted, is a 
business as well as a science. 

So here you have the spectacle of an organization, 


enterprises that are of 
National prominence. We believe that this is a situa- 
tion that should be remedied. 


So far so good. Here, however, comes the catch: 


The Manufacturer & Industrial News Bureau has 
through its weekly Industrial Review of each state, 
been doing its part in presenting industrial informa- 
tion to the average citizen. From the most accurate 
sources, local newspapers, it conscientiously assembles 
the best and most important news of this nature of 
each community into a weekly Industrial pano- 
rama of each state. 


“From the most accurate sources, local news- 
papers.” If there is sense in the English language, 
this would seem to imply that local newspapers are 
the most accurate sources, and hence are the basis of 
the news service offered. But it might also mean 
that the Hofer concern assembles its news from the 
most accurate (industrial) sources as well as the 
local newspapers. Here is a loophole, but the general 
impression is that a nation-wide exchange service is 
the sole basis of the offer. The letter ends with a 
request for inclusion on the exchange list of the 
newspaper addressed, in return for “our Weekly 
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Review of your state.” Signed, “E. Hofer & Sons.” 
If there is anything here to indicate that what is 
being offered is industrial publicity on a nation-wide 
scale, it is only the vague loophole referred to above. 
There is no mention of any intention to combat 
“radical” or “unsound” ideas. What the editor 
sees, or is meant to see, is the chance of something 
for little or nothing. 

According to E. Hofer & Sons, “some 14,000 
papers in the forty-eight states” have responded to 
this immemorial lure, and approximately 30,000,000 
American newspaper readers are lapping up the 
“dope editorials” which cost the editor nothing and 
cost our larger industrialists a very great deal. 


R E. Hofer & Sons have two faces. One is “The 
Manufacturer & Industrial News Bureau’”’; the 
other, what they call “Superpower of: Industrial 
Development.” If you are in charge of the advertis- 
ing for the General Motors Corporation or the 
Anaconda Copper Company or the United States 
Steel Corporation or for any of the lesser industrial 
fry of this country, you are almost sure to have 
received an elaborately printed brochure, on art 
paper with green margins and evident typographical 
self-consciousness, entitled “Public Relations, the 
Handmaiden of Good Government and Enduring 
Industrial Publicity,” numbered and _ inscribed 
“Personal to Mr. Blank.” 

In this E. Hofer & Sons develop their “super- 
power.” Their object is to appeal to the people of 
“Our Country” “by a commonplace presentation 
of the facts relating to industry, taxation, legislation 
and public regulation.” It is represented that 


When that presentation has been thoroughly made 
and continually beaten into the public consciousness 
of an intelligent citizenship destructive assaults upon 
large industries defeat themselves. Legitimate and 
permanent earnings and profits are stabilized under 
good management. Economic fallacies, theoretic ex- 
perimentation and political bushwhacking must be 
continuously opposed by widespread and continuous 
publicity. 


_ It is, in short, necessary to remember, if you are a 


manufacturer, that ‘“‘the education of the citizen on 
sound, safe and sane lines of public policy underlies 
the prosperity of industries and the real welfare of 
the community.” 

The Hofer technique is expressed with perfect 
candor. Back in 1912 “a small group of broad- 
minded industrial leaders in Oregon” gave ear to 
E. Hofer & Sons, who had a scheme “for giving the 
public industry’s side of the story as correlated to 
the public’s interest in sound economic policies 
which would encourage industrial development and 
the investment of capital in productive enterprise.” 


It was our idea to show the public how a bad piece 
of legislation, unfair taxation, or unsound regulation — 


of any industry had a more vital bearing on the pub- 
lic than it did on the welfare of a few corporations... 

. . . it was our idea that an independent third party 
editorial discussion, based on the facts involved, not 
as they affected one individual company but as they 
affected a future policy for the community or the 
state at large, would get the matter before the public 
in a manner which would tend to gain for it fair con- 
sideration, less likely to be biased by personal preju- 
dice and more in favor of sound policies. 


Great oaks usually start with little acorns. E. 
Hofer & Sons began in Oregon with 200 papers, 
which clipped the ingenuous “Manufacturer and 
Industrial News Bureau” reports; this grew to the 
14,000 papers mentioned above. Inasmuch as in 
1927 there were only 20,694 newspapers and pub- 
lications in the United States, including its posses- 
sions, counting the 3,709 monthly publications, it 
will be seen that E. Hofer & Sons have made a 
remarkable score. They 


do not claim to do the impossible but, as a third 
party organization and as an independent publica- 
tion dissociated from direct connection with any indus- 
try we are doing a highly intensive and scientific line 
of publicity work which is reaching more people con- 
tinuously with the industrial idea chewak the coun- 
try daily and weekly newspapers of this nation than 
are being reached by any other single agency. 

Our service is continuous, week by week, month 
by month and year by year and, as water dropping 
on the hardest granite will ultimately leave its im- 
pression, so constant presentation of ideas along 
constructive lines is finally reflected in the editorial 
comment of hundreds and thousands of papers and 
in the opinions and action of millions of citizens 
and voters. 


HERE is obviously a highly moral need for this 

work. “Destructive elements are at work with 
their attacks upon the established order of govern- 
ment as well as upon our industrial system. 4dvo- 
cates of socialism never sleep.” Socialism — or do 
E. Hofer & Sons mean public ownership, operation, 
and regulation? — seems to be the great danger. 
The Pennsylouania Weekly Industrial Review for 
a week in the latter part of 1924 contains the 
warning comment: 


Twenty years ago the supposedly popular method 
of obtaining votes was to “bust” a trust. Now that 
they have all of the trusts “busted,” a lot of agita- 
tors would like to “bust” the farmer with tax raising 
schemes. 


The Public Relations pamphlet ends on the note of 
“helping to stabilize the mass consciousness and 
crystalize it against the adoption of radical or 
unsound propositions”: 


It has always been our contention that the aggre- 
gate circulation of the smaller city dailies and the 
country weeklies reached a majority of everyday 
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American citizens and home owners. It has been our 
belief that if, through a publication and service such 
as ours, we could help hold this majority in line 
against radical and unsound ideas, such majority 
added to the conservative element in the cities, 
would cause the balance of power to remain with 
those citizens who stand for and will fight for safe 
and sane American policies as typified by our con- 
stitution and democratic forms of government. 


In this mission of combating radicalism and un- 
soundness, E. Hofer & Sons, Publishers, are tireless. 
They reproduce a letter to the editor of the Holy 
Cross Trail, Red Cliff, Colorado, congratulating him 
on his “splendid article on the tariff question.” In 
their first paragraph, they observe that 


It is a great pleasure to read such editorial opinion 
and to know that the country press of this nation 
stands for sound government in line with our consti- 
tution and cannot be swept off its feet by the social- 
istic agitation of professional politicians. 


gnecanait to the charge, in their concluding 
argument (not to Mr. O. W. Daggett, editor, 
but to Mr. Blank, advertising manager for, say, 
the Pan-American Concrete Company), they 
show that, even where their stuff is not used, it is 
inestimable in value: . 


There is one effect of our service [they assert] 
the importance of which cannot be estimated, 
namely, its influence in causing editors who read it 
but never use our article to consider questions from 
a more conservative viewpoint and refrain from 
running much radical material which would otherwise 
appear in the papers. 


Here is their modus operandi. They publish a 
Weekly Industrial Review for every State, constantly 
telling the editor of new industries, the employment 
of labor, and the investment of capital. 


This record of activity and employment helps to 
develop the industrial idea and to cause an editor or 
his readers to hesitate before advocating or support- 
ing policies which tend to discourage or destroy 
industry, put a damper on prosperity and thereby 
make jobs harder to get with resulting forced reduc- 
tion in wage scales and commodity prices. 


They send letters to all editors urging them to build 
up their local industries and inviting them to send 
items showing local needs. They run these items free 
of charge in the Industrial Review for the State in 
question, and, if of general interest, send them out to 
each of the forty-eight weekly news services, and in 
addition group all these items and print them in the 
Manufacturer every month. Then, every week they 
send out Industrial News Bureau bulletins, with 
concise, paragraphic editorial matter. 

There is no mention of the sordid subject of 
money in this whole affair. The editors get free 
service which must cost hundreds of thousands 


a year. The central organization of E. Hofer & 
Sons contains vast files, mail carriers stagger into 
the clipping department with hundreds of : local 
papers “exchanged” from every State in the Union. 
The bill must be met by the great industrial com- 
panies whose interests would be served by the 
developments advocated. It has been stated that 
one such company, an organization of national 
activities and enormous wealth, paid no less than 
one half of one per cent of its net earnings in one 
year for this sort of service. 

How does it work out? Without citing any specific 
instance, it may be stated that editorials and items 
in country newspapers urging modern roads would 
benefit the manufacturers of road-building ma- 
chinery, cement, and asphalt. Editorials urging 
care in preventing forest fires would help the lumber 
companies. Such items as this reproduced in the 
extensively quoted “Public Relations,” 


Insurance payments help recompense the insured 
in a financial way, but they cannot restore an arm, a 
leg, a life or property lost through carelessness. 


are all to the good for the insurance companies. 
Arguments against public ownership or government 
operation would be especially appreciated by the 
power interests, the railroads, and the public utili- 
ties. An attack on government operation of the 
Boulder Dam project would please the California 
power groups, while opposition to the Muscle 
Shoals bill would be equally appreciated by Alabama 
power interests. To recommend wearing straw hats 
in summer would please the manufacturers of head- 
gear. To advocate the establishment of a canning 
factory would please the purveyors of building 
materials and, possibly, the manufacturers of tin 
cans. So interdependent are we becoming that there 
is no doubt the kennel interests of the country, if 
they were sufficiently organized, would pay hand- 
somely for articles in 14,000 newspapers extolling 


the pedigreed dog as the best friend of man. 


HERE is no catch to all this for the news- 

4 papers. The editors of the Hawk-Eye Herald of 

Mount Vernon, Iowa; the Intelligencer of Edwards- 
ville, Illinois; the Tribune of Mesa, Arizona; the 
Jefferson County Union of Fort Atkinson, Wiscon- 
sin; and the Byron Times of Contra Costa County, 
California, have written letters to E. Hofer & Sons 
expressing their gratitude for the service. Local 
newspapers interested in developing home industries 
have written in — to cite only a few — from An- 
dover, New York; Swanton, Vermont; Ravenna, 
Kentucky; Grafton, Ohio; Kensal, North Dakota; 
Marshfield, Wisconsin; Varysburg, New York; Fort 
Scott, Kansas; Athens, Tennessee; Trinity, Texas; 
Williamsport, Indiana; Springfield, Minnesota; 
Tryon, North Carolina; Purcellville and Waynes- 
boro, Virginia. The (Continued opp. page 24) 
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Back Stage in Washington 


Democracy Goes Into Action 


HAT has come over the party of Jefferson 

and Jackson and Ed Doheny? Why does 

¥ the Democratic donkey kick up its heels to 

the tune of “The Old Gray Mare” and act alto- 
gether unlike the quadruped we knew of yore — 
even so short a time ago as Madison Square Garden? 
Have its trainers merely given it a stimulant, the 
effects of which will die out ere November arrives to 
start another Republican landslide, or is there reason 
for the satisfied and confident brays of the beast? 
Well, our spies have spent a whole week trying to 
find out, and there are 


There was one answer regarding the antics 
of the donkey. Instead of playing up the Re- 
publican farmer or leaving the party longer in 
the hands of the Wilsonian idealists, these former 
elements were mindful of how Grover Cleveland 
smashed the Republican line— by hitting it 
squarely in its nerve center and winning over the 
solid business instead of dallying with the whimsical 
mob. With an Eastern candidate like Al Smith, 
with the South apt to remain solid, and with fair 
breaks of luck, spokesmen from these groups. be- 

lieved that Thomas 





a good many answers 
— depending often 
upon which particular 
leader the operative 
trails. At Houston, in 
order that nothing 
might escape us, a 
trained snooper was 
attached to each of the 
Presidential candi- 
dates and all other 
important leaders. 


After rummaging around behind the scenes at Houston, 
our correspondent has been able to dig out only the most 
unconvincing evidences of disunion. Far from repeating 
the epic of Madison Square Garden, the Southwest 
stronghold of Democracy shows the brothers in arms 
grasping hands around the small, dun-colored symbol of 
their faith. Talk of defeating Al Smith was drowned out 
in a thunderous realization of the party's real task. to 
devise wily strategems for confounding the Republican 

onslaught in November 


Jefferson’s party 
could get back into 
power. Of course, that 
program as a whole 
was an ambitious one 
to put up to the con- 
vention. But it sym- 
bolized the hope held 
by one wing. 

And then, at times 
when prayer meet- 
ings were not in prog- 





This was made neces- 

sary by the strange manifestations we perceived as 
soon as we reached Houston, or rather, Galveston, 
which resort is a sort of antidote to Houston — just 


_as Houston is surcease from Galveston. 


One of the first persons we put under surveillance 
was James W. Gerard, the former Ambassador to 
Germany and one of the Eastern Democrats who 
continues to take a lot of punishment on the score of 
making fat contributions to usually futile campaign 
enterprises. Mr. Gerard, clad in a straw hat, a bath- 
robe, and presumably a bathing suit, spent several 
days glaring at the muddy tides that come in from 
Tampico and points south in the form of unusually 
high and unyielding breakers. Not that Mr. Gerard 
himself bared his soul. But tales reached our espio- 
nage headquarters during the former ambassador’s 
visit that the Eastern Democracy was all ready 
with platform ideas practically discarding the 
tariff, shunning any mention of the farm equaliza- 
tion fee, — despite the opening left by the Repub- 
licans at Kansas City, — and treating the League of 
Nations question as if it never had been a part of the 
Democratic parcel of principles. 

It may have been the wild waves that addled our 
observer. But his report had it that the newer 
elements of the party in the industrial belts were 
bent upon making the Republican outfit look like a 
pack of I. W. W. agitators. 


ress, my agents 
dropped in at the little shop over the front of 
which was the sign, “All Dry Forces.” There 
they found the high council of these Democratic 
women who believed, with high zeal, that 
nothing could restore Democracy to power but 
complete surrender to the Anti-Saloon League and 
the W. C. T. U. The good ladies in charge could not 
be convinced that their labors might be made much 
more effective if more direct measures, 2 /a Carrie 
Nation, were taken in the immediate vicinity — at 
Galveston, for example, where the wide-open 
saloons employ barkers to persuade passers-by that 
the vintages within are superior to those next door. 
They would not believe our emissary when he told 
them these things and steadfastly declined invita- 
tions to be taken on a slumming tour and shown. 
And they looked upon Tom Heflin as a king or 


a messiah. 


OWHERE else, if my agents were up to their as- 
signments, did anybody attach real vitality to 
the prohibition question, as far as the platform itself 
went. For all hands were convinced that the candi- 
date would be their captain, cook, mate, and crew of 
the campaign. For better or for worse, the die would 
be cast, despite any juggling of phrases in a docu- 
ment that would be almost entirely forgotten by the 
time the ballot boxes were opened. 
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Then, by devious ways, we learned suddenly that 
the leaders of all the factions felt, and in most in- 
stances believed, that united the party could make 
the people see corruption as an overwhelming issue. 
This was reflected in every draft of a platform plank 
submitted to the resolutions committee. It was also 
reflected luridly in the gusty keynote speech of 
Claude G. Bowers, who declared that “privilege 
and pillage are the Gold Dust twins of normalcy” 
and made pointed references to the “little green 
house on K Street.’”’ Our spies, by the way, report 
the rumor that the speech was shown to Al Smith 
before it was delivered at Houston. If this is true, 
it shows quite clearly on what particular point a 
number of Democracy’s troubled winds were 
already converging in certain minds. 

“But it meant nothing four years ago when the 
scandal revelations were fresh in the public mind,” 
our envoy protested. 

“It had to percolate. The record hadn’t been 
made then,” came back in chorus from Jim Reed, 
Cordell Hull, Pat Harrison, and the whole lot. 
“Corruption is our issue.” 

That was not entirely satisfying by way of ex- 
plaining the improved morale of the Democrats in a 
setting which, by the way, was something for won- 
der, considering that in his own bailiwick four years 
ago Al Smith battered in vain against the barriers 
raised by the dry, Klan, anti-Tammany forces of the 
South, and that at the outset of the convention here 
his lieutenants held ‘almost supreme sway, as if 
vitalizing the motto of old Chief Tamanend — 
“Kwanio che keetreu” — which means, so I am 
assured by those who know, “‘I am master wherever 
I am.” 

Pat Harrison came along. Our agent found him 
being photographed with a little dun-colored donkey 
of the variety which ambled around Houston’s 


streets throughout the convention period. Pat was 
whispering, for the purposes of the camera boys, into 
the ear of the animal. “If we avoid division, we 
will avoid defeat,” Pat had proclaimed in his best 
Paul Revere fashion as he arrived on the scene. 
“Don’t make an ass of yourself,” was his more 
fetching whisper, Titania fashion, to the symbolic 
beast of Democracy. 
_ That was it. Pat and all the rest were happy be- 
cause, during the months when the party might 
easily have gone Tom Heflin as a whole and made a 
mess of things, a few leaders had kept repeating this 
advice as a kind of litany to the lesser lights of the 
party who felt the old urge to get all broken up over 
something. Measurably, this strategy had suc- 
ceeded, and the contingents reached Houston with 
an actual dearth of matters to quarrel about. The 
Coolidge treatment of letting things be had proven 
efficacious as a Democratic balm. 


perc SHAVER, the little man who is retiring 
as national chairman, had been the apostle of 
this gospel, and, if our snoopers are to be trusted, 
many a mission had he made at Washington and 
elsewhere to administer a sedative to some party 
figure who couldn’t get used to the ways of peace. 
More than a generation has passed since the Demo- 
crats have known anything but the smoke of battle 
and the cries of the wounded. 

Our man detailed to Shaver found him chuckling 
to himself often during the preconvention period in 
the sun-baked citadel of the Southwest where the 
Democrats held one of the strangest quadrennial 
gatherings they ever knew — one in which they 
could not stir up a real fight. Memories of Madison 
Square Garden still are cherished fondly by the 
Democratic hosts. But they have come upon 
desolate days. 





Adastral 


My heart goes seaward with the rising star: 
This of myself that flowered from the earth, 
Tasted the soil, and shared the foliate birth 
Of the red roses spilling in the jar. 

My heart goes seaward with the rising star 
That takes the brief erosion of the night, 
And burns in the high candle all delight, 
Making the soul a moth. So we that are 

Its pawns and, living, bade the pillars rise, 
And girded oceans with a vessel’s wake, 
Still look upon the sweet illumined skies 
And ask for wonder for the wonder’s sake, 
And carry to the graves that shut us in 

The sea and the stars and all that they have been. 


Davip McCorp. 
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ATHENS: 
1928 


Amsterdam, Chief City of the 
Netherlands, Will Be Host 
This Year to the Olym- 
pic Games Which Had 
Their Origin in An- 
cient Greece in 


776 B.C. 


¥ 


Legend attributes the founding of the 
games to Hercules or Pelops. They 
were suppressed by Theodosius 
in 394 A.D., but revived 
after a lapse of centuries 
at Athens in 1806 





BOTH OF THE VISIBLE CLOCK DIALS ON MUNT TOWER REGISTER 8.47 A.M., 


WHICH MAY OR MAY NOT PROVE THE PRECISENESS OF DUTCH CLOCK MAKERS 
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SCHREIERSTOREN. THE TOWER 

OF WEEPERS, AND A_ CANAL 

FREIGHTED WITH PICTUR- 

ESQUE IF SLOW-MOVING BARGE 
TRAFFIC 








THE AMSTEL, WHICH IS TO 

AMSTERDAM WHAT THE _ SEINE 

IS TO PARIS. AMSTERDAM STREETS 
ARE CLEAN AND ORDERLY 
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A CENTRAL PORTION OF THE 

CITY, WITH THE QUEEN'S PALACE 

IN THE FOREGROUND. HERE 
ROYALTY HAS STILL ITS PLACE 
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THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF THE 

NETHERLANDS, IN WHICH REM- 

BRANDT'S FAMOUS ** NIGHT- 

WATCH’ IS SHELTERED ALONG 
WITH OTHER TREASURES 
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RONDE NIEUWE KERK, IN A 
SETTING OF CANAL BOATS, 
WINDLASSES, AND SWEEPS. MOD- 
ERN AUTOMOBILE TRUCKS MAY 

BE DISCOVERED AT THE LEFT 





AT THE HAGUE, NOT FAR DIS- 

TANT. IN. THIS PEACE PALACE 

DIPLOMATS HAVE WORKED FOR 

INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 
AND GOOD WILL 
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THE OLYMPIC STADIUM IN PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION. THE CURIOUS VISITORS ARE NOT NATIVES, BUT AMERICAN JOURNALISTS 
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STREETS AND WATERWAYS CROSS AND RECROSS IN AMSTERDAM. APARTMENT HOUSES ARE CLOSELY AND PRECARIOUSLY BUILT, BUT DO NOT LACK 
DISTINCTION, FOR ALL THEIR STRUCTURAL WAYWARDNESS 
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“A Policeman’s Lot Is Not a Happy One” 


By J. B. Atkins 


has been agitated by assertions in the House 

of Commons that the police have been tam- 
pering with personal liberty. All parties in the 
House of Commons have risen as one man to de- 
mand an instantaneous inquiry which is now under 
way. Labor members have been so far thrown off 
their balance by the shock that they have resorted 
to medieval language and have protested as rev- 
erently and as ceremoniously as any true-blue Tory 
against the affront to 


Yix would hardly believe how deeply London 


here who came in contact with official secrets to sell 
them. Nobody objected then, and nobody would 
object now if we were in military danger, to the 
police being armed with special means of extorting 
the truth from suspected persons in such circum- 
stances. The safety of the state is a sufficient excuse. 
When it comes, however, to applying the methods 
of the Official Secrets Acts and Dora to people 
who have offended against some regulation of the 
public parks or against public decency, then John 

Bull proves that he is 





“His Majesty’s lieges.”” 
A feeling has been 
growing up for some 
time, and now it has 
come to a head, that 
the bureaucracy which 
governs us in the name 
of democracy, after 
overreaching itself in- 
termittently for years, 
has reached the stage 
of habitually using 
illegal methods of pro- 
curing evidence against 





All England is agitated over the ‘‘ Money case” 
which has attained in a few brief weeks the propor- 
tions of a cause célébre. Sir Leo Money and Miss 
Irene Savidge, twenty-two-year-old London girl, 
were arrested in Hyde Park, charged with annoying 
the public by their conduct. The case was speedily 
dismissed in court, but later indignation over the 
charge that police had been ‘‘snooping”’ for possible 
offenders and not merely warning those actually 
annoying the public, led to an examination of Miss 
Savidge by the police, the alleged character of which 
aroused a Parliamentary investigation. The Court 
ended its sittings on June 13. With this article, 

Mr. Atkins resumes his monthly London letter 


no worm, and turns 
with sometimes aston- 
ishing agility. 

It would be a bad 
day for England if the 
public lost its old con- 
fidence in the police; 
and dread lest this 
should happen is the 
real, though un- 
acknowledged, basis of 
the present extreme 
nervousness. Tradi- 
tionally, the working: 








suspected persons. 

Names like “Star Chamber” and “third degree” 
flash across the cloud of rumor and accusation like 
sparks in black smoke. It is all a most appropriate 
theme for the House of Commons, the essence of 
whose tradition is the liberty of the subject. 

If there has been a departure from the sobriety 
with which the police used to abide by the rules of 
the legal game, — though this has yet to be proved, 
— how is it to be explained? It is said that the 
nation is now involuntarily gathering in the after- 
math of the war. The loss of our liberties, we are 
told, is to be traced to the series of Official Secrets 
Acts and to the rigor — inevitable during the war — 
of the notorious Dora. Dora, you must remem- 
ber, is the popular anagrammatic name for the 
Defense of the Realm Act. To hear Dora’s name 
trip from the smiling mouth of an Englishman who 
hates her from the bottom of his heart and feels 
bitterly that she has fussed away nearly half of his 
social freedom is to understand why the ancient 
Greeks tried to propitiate the Furies by calling them 
the Eumenides. As a matter of fact, the first of the 
Official Secrets Acts was placed on the statute book 
about three years before the war. So we must be 
careful about blaming the war for everything. 
Germany was doing a good deal of spying in those 
days, and it was tempting for impecunious persons 


alliance between police 
and public has been perfect; the holiday maker, 
even the reveler, has always amused himself to the 
top of his bent without the least embarrassment in 
the presence of the police so long as he felt that he 
was keeping just on the right side of the law. He 
never regarded the constable as an intimidator, as a 
policeman is painfully held to be in many countries, 
nor as a kill-joy; on the contrary, he assumed the 
constable to be a good fellow who stood for law and 
order, and for the rest was the actual supporter of 
respectable people in their rights and against vio- 
lence and roguery. The consoling aspect of all the 
dismay which is being expressed now is the proof 
that the public really cares about the tradition I 
have described and is firmly determined that it 
shall be restored. 


E goirnys ICATION for the suspicion that all has 
not been well with police methods is to be 
found in the number of prosecutions for offenses 
against decency which have broken down because 
the police were unable to convince the magistrates. 
It must be admitted that the police, in such cases, 
work under extreme difficulties. When a man is 
charged with “annoying” a woman, or a woman 
with soliciting a man, or when a man and woman are 
jointly charged with improper behavior it is rarely 
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possible for independent evidence to be obtained. 
The ordinary passer-by removes himself as quickly 
as possible when an arrest is being made, because he 
does not want his name to be “mixed up” with the 
reports in the newspapers. Even if he were indifferent 
on that point, he would not want to be put to the 
trouble and expense of attending at a trial. As a 
rule, therefore, such cases are brought on police 
evidence alone. 

The police themselves, and I believe also the 
stipendiary magistrates, would tell you that if a 
charge cannot be pressed home on the uncorrobo- 
rated word of the police, there will be very few con- 
victions, indeed, and that the standard of public 
conduct will rapidly and sensibly decline. The 
stipendiaries are such experienced men that I imag- 
ine they seldom make mistakes, but the occasional 
mistake can be a very grave matter for the defend- 
ant. It has so happened that in most of the recent 
cases to which public attention has been attracted 
the defendants were either well-known men or were 
engaged in occupations in which a police-court 
conviction means professional extinction. The police 
themselves, who are necessarily not very well-edu- 
cated men, cannot be expected fully to appreciate 
what an appearance in a police court signifies to 
people of that class. They are inclined to regard all 
such cases as matters of routine, so familiar that they 
need not be taken too seriously. Again, anyone who 
has studied police-court evidence must have noticed 
that the police, in giving evidence, use certain con- 
ventional forms of words over and over again. This 
is not surprising; nevertheless, after a time one 
begins to doubt whether a formula can have the 
exact precision of meaning which ought to be neces- 
sary in a law court. 


A COMMITTEE presided over by an able law- 
yer is inquiring into the whole subject of 
the police and what are called “street offenses.” 
Several witnesses who have been heard by the 
committee have proposed that there should be no 
conviction without independent evidence. What the 
committee will say to that in its report I do not 
know, but I have already indicated an objection 
which may not be conclusive, but is at all events 
formidable. Another matter into which the commit- 
tee is implicitly inquiring is the proper function of 
the police in the maintenance of public morals. In 
several instances the police who made the arrest 
were dressed in plain clothes and were evidently 
prying about in order to collect evidence. It is often 
remarked that if the police have to steal about in 
ordinary clothes and peer through the dimness of a 
large park in order to detect offenses, it cannot be 
said with justice that the offenders are guilty of 
openly affronting the public. It is objected, in brief, 
that it is no part of the work of the police to act as 


censors of morals, and many of those who are most | 


zealous for a high level of conduct are inclined to 
admit that there is legal accuracy if not common 
sense in that objection. One proposed solution, which 
might either diminish the number of offenses, or 
transform the offenses into veritably open affronts, 
would be to provide better lighting on the main 
roads through the parks. The Home Secretary has 
already admitted the truth of this and has indicated 
that steps would be taken to have better lighting 
provided. 


HESE various cases, to which I have referred, 
led up to the resounding culmination of what 
is known as the Money case. Sir Leo Chiozza 
Money is well known in public affairs. According to 
his brief biography in “Who’s Who,” which was, 
I suppose, written by himself or with his sanction, 
he has a remarkable number of important public 
services to his credit. It was he, I read, who “brought 
about the complete revision of the Board of Trade 
Returns”; he who “suggested the Rationing Block- 
ade policy in the War which was adopted by the 
Government”; he who “drafted ‘the New Pensions 
Schemes of 1917”; and he who “proposed the 
successful Atlantic concentration of shipping con- 
voys.” Such a man does not like visiting a police 
court in the capacity of defendant. Fortunately, 
however, the case against him and his companion, 
Miss Savidge, completely broke down. His counsel 
pointed out that though it was often impossible to 
secure independent evidence, in this case it would 
have been simple. When Sir Leo Money and Miss 
Savidge had been arrested in Hyde Park and were 
being led away by the police, a man ran after them 
with Sir Leo Money’s umbrella. Sir Leo Money 
instantly suggested to the police that this man 
should be called as a witness. The police — for rea- 
sons best known to themselves— ignored the request. 
The case might have ended with the triumph of 
Sir Leo Money had not the Home Secretary or the 
Director of Public Prosecutions taken the view that 
the animadversions of the magistrate on the presen- 
tation of the case by the police needed an inquiry. 
It was even reported that the Director of Public 
Prosecutions was contemplating a charge of perjury 
against the police. It is necessary here to review 
briefly the events in the House of Commons which 
followed upon this active mobilization in high 
quarters. The police at Scotland Yard, fully aware 
that they might have to meet grave charges, not 
unnaturally set to work to collect material for their 
defense. But how did they do it? This is the crux of 
the whole matter. I must rely on the statement made 
in the House of Commons by Mr. Tom Johnston, a 
Scottish Labor member. 

Mr. Johnston told such a hair-raising story that 
the Members of Parliament nearly jumped out of 
their seats; and he vastly added to, the effect of his 
words — possibly the art which conceals art serving 
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him, for he is a man of intelligence and long practice 
— by his remarkable restraint. Not a fault could be 
found with the orderliness and good taste with which 
he spoke. He let the facts provide their own em- 
phasis. He said that the police had sent a motor car 
for Miss Savidge at her place of business and in- 
formed her that they wished her to come at once and 
be interviewed at Scotland Yard. She protested that 
she would like to.go home and change her coat and 
tell her mother. She was told that neither was neces- 
sary. At Scotland Yard she was examined for five 
hours. The policewoman who had accompanied her 
thither went out of the room when the essential part 
of her examination began. She was left in the room 
with two men and, according to Mr. Johnston, was 
insulted by flagrant insinuations, one of the police 
officers putting his arm round her and suggesting by 
various “reconstructions of the crime” exactly how 
she and Sir Leo Money had been behaving in Hyde 
Park. Finally she was sent home by the police “in 
a state of collapse.” 


F course, all these allegations may turn out to 
be untrue. That must be ascertained. If the 
police had been acting under the Official Secrets 
Acts, or some remnant of Dora, they might justify 
the act of carrying off a useful witness to Scotland 
Yard; but from beginning to end of the common law 
there is not a sentence that entitled the police to 
require a witness to give evidence privately. A court 
of law can compel the attendance of a witness, but at 
common law no other body or person can do it. I 
know that citizens of the United States can appre- 
ciate what is being felt here, for one of my most vivid 
recollections of a visit years ago to the United 
States is of a terrific dispute between two American 
politicians as to who had the power of suspending a 
writ of habeas corpus. So far as I remember, the 
expounder of the argument that the power was 
vested in Congress and not in the President had the 
better of the argument. However that may be, I had 
the pleasant sense all the time the storm was 
going on that the common law is one of the most 
treasured joint possessions of our two countries. If 
Miss Savidge had understood the liberty of the 
subject, she would have informed her captors either 
that she would not go, or that if she consented she 
would go only in the company of a lawyer. She 
would then most probably have heard nothing more 
about the whole disagreeable business. 

One interesting aspect of the scene in the House 
was the Government’s evident desire to minimize 
the incident when first it was brought up. Sir Wil- 
liam Joynson-Hicks, the Home Secretary, after Mr. 
Johnston’s first brief account, attempted to pass it 
off as a simple aftermath of the Hyde Park case 
without particular significance. Perhaps the Home 
Secretary himself did not realize exactly what had 
taken place. But he was soon informed of the temper 


of the House by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, and, 
after Mr. Johnston’s full recital of his version of the 
affair at Scotland Yard, was as zealous as the other 
members in promoting the inquiry. Sir John Simon, 
recently returned from heading the Indian investiga- 
tion, expressed in somewhat melodramatic phrase 
the crux of the whole matter when he said, “Suppose 
it had happened to my daughter.” His statement 
was greeted by loud and prolonged cheers. Mr. 
Johnston’s restrained plea had aroused the entire 
House to the need for an investigation of what 
appeared to be an attack upon the liberty of a 
British subject. 

After Mr. Johnston’s narrative all three parties in 
the House of Commons put their heads together to 
construct a resolution for setting up an inquiry into 
the examination of Miss Savidge. Such was the 
agitation of the authors, however, and so intent 
were they upon the personal composition of the 
court of inquiry, that they did not notice that the 
resolution which they produced — it proposed an 
inquiry into the arrest in Hyde Park as well as into 
the examination of Miss Savidge at Scotland Yard 
— would have had the effect of reopening the whole 
case against Sir Leo Money! Upon cool reflection it 
was seen that this would be too monstrous. Sir Leo 
had been acquitted; and that was that. He was 
entitled to the judgment in his favor, and it could 
not possibly be disturbed. The representatives of the 
three parties would, in any case, have admitted the 
mistake they had made in their excitement and 
confusion, but a retractation of the offending resolu- 
tion was expedited by an angry revolt of private 
members. A fresh resolution was written, confining 
the inquiry entirely to the examination of Miss 
Savidge. The court was composed of an eminent 
retired judge, a Conservative member, and a Labor 
member. It was scheduled to begin its deliberations 
on June 6. 

And that is the situation when I write. The 
court has not yet sat. If the conduct of the Director 
of Public Prosecutions is called in question, I imagine 
that he will say that it would have been ridiculous to 
prosecute the police for perjury or anything else 
unless a prima facie case against them could be 
made out, and that that could not be done unless 
Miss Savidge was questioned as a possible witness 
for the crown. 


MUST offer no opinion on the result of the 
inquiry, for we Englishmen have all been taught 
to observe a wholesome discretion toward every- 
thing that is sub judice. I have said enough, however, 
to show that the temper of the House in asserting 
the liberty of the subject is comparable with that of 
the Commons in the days of Charles I and James II. 
Editor’s Note: The court of inquiry finished hearing wit- 
nesses upon June 13. It is expected that its report will be 
sent shortly to the Home Secretary. 
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If You Know What I Mean 


coming Olympic Games, I must confess I 

was more than a little disturbed to find no 
mention of flagpole sitting. Apparently, almost 
every other form of competition, from beef trimming 
to turning flip-flops, is on the program, and although 
I don’t wish to seem merely captious, still I feel 
bound to register an emphatic protest about this 
absurd discrimination against flagpole sitters. I 
know little of international give-and-take; but it 
looks to me as if the rest of the world is once more 
exhibiting a petty jealousy of American enterprise. 
Probably the whole of Europe today is without a 
pole sitter of really international calibre, and know- 
ing this deep down in their hearts, the Europeans 
aren’t willing to sit poles against us. For shame! 

As a matter of fact, pole sitting is one of the very 
oldest of all the arts, having been founded centuries 
ago by that grand old man — the “Dean,” as he is 
sometimes called — of flagpole sitters, Saint Simon 
Stylites. (Sorry, but you’ll have to look him up, 
yourself.) Yet for some reason or other, even the 
most spectacular feats of the present-day sitter 
scarcely command a fair-sized paragraph in the 
papers. Nothing is said of technique or form, no 
statistical material is presented, while the lowliest 
“bunioneers” of C. C. Pyle have been endowed 
with a whole terminology of their own, to the utter 
exclusion of the flagpole fraternity. Call me an 
idealist if you will, but I think it’s high time these 
boys received a little constructive criticism and 
applause; there’s no sense in being a bigot about 
everything. 

In the first place, admitting that it is obviously 
fifteen times as exciting to observe a flagpole sitter 
on his fifteenth day as it is on his first, and postulat- 
ing the fact that a noonday faint can be either a 
clumsy botch or a thing of beauty, why doesn’t some 
forward-looking editor favor us with an accurate 
account of a “sit”? 


| OOKING through a list of events in the forth- 


* * * 


New York, July 3 (Special Leased Wire). 

Sitting his pole with the immobility of a true 
champion, Oswald Gherkin held a vast crowd spell- 
bound as he breezed through his eighth day atop the 
Nussbaum Building. Gherkin’s eight-day haggard- 
ness was a revelation to those who have been stress- 
ing his overrobust condition, and even money was 
freely offered last night that another twenty-four 
hours would see him unconscious. His debility, ac- 
cording to J. E. (“Dizzy Jack”) Hooney, his man- 
ager, is most gratifyingly pronounced. 

His faint yesterday morning, at promptly 10.06, 
was a little ragged, but he roused a veritable fury of 


enthusiasm with his masterful slump at the meridian 
and his work in the afternoon collapse at 5.01. Even 
old-time sitters were forced to admit that Gherkin 
was “there.” Such comments as, “Another Grogan!” 
“Just like his dad!” and “A nonpareil!” were heard 
on all sides. Many spectators professed to see in 
Gherkin the same posterior contours that made the 
late Mel Grouty famous, and, at that, although he 
lacks something of Grouty’s beaminess, Gherkin has 
mastered a good bit of the Grouty style. He sits a 
very firm pole, certainly, and with proper coaching 
on his fainting, should prove a great box-office 
success. 
* * 


A local paper, feeling, no doubt, that the physical 
abetments of a king of the marble ring are just as 
vital to his success as those of a king of the prize 
ring, recently printed the following specifications of 
the champion marble player of this city: 


Weight — 83 pounds. 

Height — 4 feet, 1 inch. 

Thumb, first joint — 14 inches. 
Thumb, second joint — 1} inches. 
Fist circumference — 8% inches. 


Right-handed.. 


If these statistical sporting minutie are justified 
by a fervent scanning of this paper’s sport page on 
the part of the miggle and agate fans, why, then, 
would it not be only fair to accord a flagpole sitter 
a like honor? 


Weight — 213 pounds. 
Total area of seat — 867 square inches. 
Measurements between iliac crests — 341% inches. 


Circumference around ischial tuberosities, glutei 
flexed — 103}4 inches. 
Circumference around ischial tuberosities, glutei 
relaxed — gI inches. 
Hat size — five and one eighth. 
k & x 


Thus, if flagpole sitters are to receive anything 
like a fair break, we may expect to learn a lot more 
about them. Maybe one or two really big popular 
figures will be developed. Doubtless we shall read of 
how some thirty-day man has been arrested for 
speeding, only to be smilingly dismissed by a magis- 
trate; of flagpole sitters giving their views on clean 
living and distributing autographed flagpoles to 
boys’ schools; of flagpole sitters who owe their 
springy, tireless seats to Pebeco or Fatimas. And 
think of the reception waiting for the genius who 
might ride a flagpole of a Dollar steamer clean 
around the world! 

C, W. M. 
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Readers and Writers 


lishers have been periodically en- 
treated by admirers of Remy de 
Gourmont to consider the question of 
bringing out an adequate edition of his 
works in English. The last time I heard the 
matter discussed, the suggestion was to 
make a selection from his works, and this 
suggestion has now been carried out by 
Richard Aldington, who offers “Remy 
de Gourmont: Selections from All His 
Works” (Pascal, Friede), in two large 
volumes, illustrated by Gourmont’s friend, 
André Rouveyre. A few years ago a 
French volume of the same kind was 
compiled by Marcel Coulon, who com- 
plained of the difficulty of representing a 
writer so varied and of compressing the 
matter of sixty volumes into one. Mr. 
Aldington has resolutely faced that task, 
and if the results are not wholly satis- 
factory, the fault lies in the nature of such 
enterprises rather than with the editor. 
Like M. Coulon, Mr. Aldington divides 
his selections into two groups: in the 
first volume, Gourmont’s imaginative 
writings; in the second, his critical and 
philosophical. The latter, of course, lend 
themselves better to the purposes of such 
an undertaking, as there must always be 
something arbitrary and unsatisfactory 
in excerpts from novels and plays, of 
which the reader may not know the 
general drift. Ignoring Gourmont’s first 
novel, “Merlette,” the editor plunges at 
once into “Sixtine”’ and proceeds chrono- 


logically down to the posthumous 


volume of ‘‘Promenades Littéraires,” 
which was published last year. A bibliog- 
raphy of Gourmont’s principal works is 
included, but illogically, since Mr. Alding- 
ton specifically addresses readers who 
have not studied the author in the origi- 
nal; there is no list of existing translations. 

Of these there are several, good, bad, 
and indifferent, but they are never re- 
ferred to, and the whole tone of the 
editor’s introduction would tend to con- 
vey that, until he began to busy himself 
on Gourmont’s behalf, nothing had been 
done for this author in English. His 
acquaintance with Gourmont, both liter- 
ally and figuratively, seems to date from 
1913 — that is, two years after Arthur 
Ransome published his excellent essay on 
him in the Fortnightly Review, and a year 
after the publication of Ransome’s trans- 
lation of “A Night in the Luxembourg,” 
Since the war others have written about 
Remy de Gourmont and translated him, 
notably Aldous Huxley, whose version of 
“A Virgin Heart” may be recommended; 
William A. Bradley’s volume of selected 
essays published in 1921 under the title of 


Fis: several years American pub- 


By Ernest Boyd 


“Decadence” (Harcourt), the first serious 
attempt to give a general idea of Gour- 
mont’s philosophy; and Ezra Pound’s 
translation of “Physique de |’Amour.” 
Other translations come to mind: “Mr. 
Antiphilos, Satyr,” “Philosophic Nights 
in Paris,” “Very Woman,” and others 
which I have forgotten. If I mention 
them, it is not only to point out a peculiar 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 
Fiction 


Sweden's Best Stories. Edited by 
Hanna Astrup Larsen (Norton). 
Eva’s Apples. By William Gerhardi 

(Duffield). 

Norway’s Best Stories. Edited by 
Hanna Astrup Larsen (Norton). 
In the Wood. By Naomi Royde- 

Smith (Harper). 
GENERAL 

Remy de Gourmont. Translated by 
Richard Aldington.(Pascal,Friede). 

Doctor Arnold of Rugby. By Arnold 
Whitridge (Holt). 

The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to 
Socialism and Capitalism. By 
George Bernard Shaw (Brentano’s). 

Lady Hester Stanhope. By Martin 
Armstrong (Viking Press). 


SS 


omission from Mr, Aldington’s bibliog- 
raphy and introduction, but also because 
the existence of these works in English 
throws some light on the question as to 
why a writer of Remy de Gourmont’s 
distinction, of such wide appeal, should 
have made so little impression in this 
country. Most of these translations met 
with no success whatsoever. Even when 
Aldous Huxley’s vogue was most intense, 
his readers could not apparently be 
tempted to read “‘A Virgin Heart.” 








[ MAY add that, with the exception 
of “A Night in the Luxembourg,” all 
of the translations mentioned, including 
Mr. Huxley’s, were made at the instance 
of American publishers. Gourmont, Mr. 
Aldington writes, had a “horror” of 
Americans and Americanism, and “‘it is 
with a pleased malice that I also reflect 
that this book in his honour will appear in 
Chicago, a city for which he professed a 
peculiar horror.” A series of Gourmont’s 
letters to the editor show that when the 
war broke out and Gourmont was in 
serious financial difficulties, Mr. Alding- 
ton tried both in England and America to 


sell his articles and to raise money for him. 
Most of the assistance came from America. 
So it seems fated that Remy de Gourmont 
shall find in this country whatever re- 
sponse there may be to his work. 

A reader of Remy de Gourmont for 
more than twenty years, I find myself in 
agreement with Mr. Aldington when he 
says: “To one long familiar with Gour- 
mont’s work it becomes a certainty that 
he was potentially a greater writer than 
in fact he ever became. There is already a 
considerable amount of waste matter in 
his published work; already his novels and 
stories are in parts superannuated, his 
poems seem dated, his plays abortive 
experiments in an art for which their 
author was singularly unfitted. What is 
more serious, one cannot point to any 
book or books of his and assert honestly 
that it is a complete, successful and 
permanent masterpiece.” 


R. ALDINGTON proceeds to assert 
his conviction that “the name 
of Remy de Gourmont will not perish,” 
although it is seldom heard in France 
today ahd js either omitted or briefly and 
disparagingly mentioned by most of the 
recent handbooks on modern French 
literature. His editor obviously could not 
have produced this painstaking and ex- 
haustive anthology if his interest in Gour- 
mont had diminished with the passage of 
time. In my own case, I have often re- 
turned to books like the ‘“‘Chemin de 
Velours” and “La Culture des Idées,” 
which once were so stimulating, only to 
find myself wondering if youth was the 
explanation of an emotion they could no 
longer arouse. So far as any fundamental 
idea is visible, it is a sort of Nietzscheism, 
of applied Nietzscheism, which was re- 
freshing twenty-five years ago, but must 
lose much of its effect on a generation 
accustomed to what were then rather 
heretical innovations. 

It is true, one can hardly imagine one of 
our newspaper columns in the hands of an 
American Nietzsche, and to that extent 
Gourmont’s journalism was supefior to 
anything of the kind today; but that fact 
will not explain to new readers why his 
comments during so many years in the 
Mercure de France meant so much to us. 
Still, his literary criticism is certainly 
as important as Sainte-Beuve’s, and 
more original in its feeling for innova- 
tors. Gourmont was a superb heretic and 
individualist, a “dissociator of ideas.” 
The present generation ought to like him. 
But will they? Well, Mr. Aldington has 
done his best to produce his quintessence 
and to communicate his own enthusiasm. 
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Myriad Minded Leonardo 


A Review by Van Wyck Brooks 


THE MIND OF LEONARDO DA 
VINCI. By Edward McCurdy. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 


$3.50. 


HE editor of the notebooks of 

Leonardo da Vinci has now given us 

a study of the mind, life, and charac- 
ter of his hero which, if such a thing were 
possible, might well be regarded as defini- 
tive. Written with exceptional charm, 
vivacity, and penetration, the book casts a 
net, as it were, that covers all the various 
aspects of this almost infinitely versatile 
soul, with reproductions of Leonardo’s 
drawings and diagrams revealing as words 
could scarcely do the genius that antici- 
pated so many of the discoveries of the 
contemporary mind. “Would that it were 
possible,” he says, “to attain to some 
eyrie spot of vision, some Pisgah where 
would stand revealed the alp-like statue of 
the man whose measure of universality in 
mental gifts has no equal. Add the world 
of Shakespeare, called by Coleridge 
myriad-minded, to that of Bacon and the 
dualism of endeavour which was Leo- 
nardo’s would have its parallel. ‘But O I 
talk of things impossible and cast beyond 
the moon.’” 

Mr. McCurdy’s sketch of Leonardo’s 
life is filled with the magic of the greatest 
personality of the Renaissance. But per- 
haps the most generally interesting section 
of the book is that which deals with his 
manuscripts, containing his reflections on 
life, morals, art, invention, and indeed 
virtually every subject that concerns the 
human mind. Here we find the famous 
aphorisms, “Beauty in life perishes not in 
art,” and “Thou, O God, dost sell us all 
good things at the price of labour,” his 


researches in the study of engines of war 


by virtue of which he ranks as one of the 
great anticipators in this field, his con- 
siderations on diving apparatus and sub- 
marine boats and methods of subaqueous 
attack, the use of poison gas and the like, 
his notes on a dozen sciences as well as 
practically all the fine arts, and his reli- 
gious and philosophical beliefs. “The 
manuscripts,” says Mr. McCurdy, “not 
only contain the records of studies ency- 
clopedic in their range, but they also 
reveal Leonardo as a master of the power 
of literary expression.” They show us a 
life of penury, repression, and stern con- 
centration before which, as the author 
says, “the insouciant figure of Vasari’s 
biography loses some of its colouring.” 
Vasari said that Leonardo thought it 
better to be a philosopher than a Chris- 
tian, but his manuscripts prove that he 
was able to reconcile both standpoints. As 


a scientist of the purest water, he was 
loath to accept the idea of miracles where 
there was any possibility of proof by ex- 
periment, but he always walked, as Mr. 
McCurdy says, “fearlessly yet reverently 
as in God’s presence,” and few have had 
a loftier ethical standpoint than he. He 
regarded work as the solvent of almost 
every evil. “Intellectual passion,” he said, 
“drives out sensuality.” And again: 
“Why not let your work be such that 
after death you become an image of im- 
mortality: as in life you become when 
sleeping like unto the hapless dead.” He 
was more than indifferent to medieval 
theology and completely out of sympathy 
with the hagiology of the Church. He was 
as intransigent as Luther himself in his 
denunciation of corrupt friars, of “selling 
paradise,” of indulgences, and the idea 
that repentance was not a necessary con- 
dition of pardon for sin. In fact, Mr. 
McCurdy describes him asessentially Prot- 
estant in the general cast of his mind. He 
attacked ecclesiastical abuses; he had a 
certain prejudice even against the regular 
clergy, and was unsparing in his censure of 
the corruptions of the Church, and his 
religious aphorisms are marked by the 
highest spirituality. Thus he said: “Our 
body is subject to heaven and heaven is 
subject to the spirit.” Again: “I obey 
thee, O Lord, first because of the love 
which I ought reasonably to bear thee; 
secondly because thou knowest how to 
shorten or prolong the lives of men.” And 
again: “As a well-spent day brings happy 
sleep, so life well used brings happy 
death.” Mr. McCurdy well observes that 
he writes truly in the spirit of Savonarola, 
his contemporary to a year, who strove so 
to banish sin and perfect man’s nature by 
a living faith as to make Christ’s kingdom 
a reality. 


N his travels, actual and hypothetical, 

the book throws an interesting light. 

It has been supposed that he made a jour- 
ney to the East and was for a time in Asia 
Minor as an engineer in the service of the 
Sultan of Egypt. He has recorded, at any 
rate, various geological and geographical 
observations on the Taurus Mountains 
and Armenia, but there is much doubt as 
to whether they are records of Leonardo’s 
own experience. In fact, the supposition is 
that he had in mind a romance of travel 
the scene of which was to be laid in Asia 
Minor, a supposition largely borne out by 
the fact that he frequently displays in his 
writings considerable knowledge of coun- 
tries he had certainly never visited. How 
he obtained this knowledge is another 
question, but he may well have acquired it 


from the Turkish Embassy which in 1502 
visited Cesare Borgia. If this is the case, it 
only shows again the power of his imagina- 
tion; for his descriptions are so circum- 
stantial that scarcely anyone but he could 
have invested a story at second hand with 
such a wealth of reality. 


O many of our contemporaries Leo- 

nardo’s feats in engineering and in- 
vention are the most interesting facet of 
his character. H. G. Wells once described 
him as a frustrated soul who could only 
have been truly happy in our day with all 
the possibilities it would have offered to 
his genius as an engineer. That is absurd, 
of course, but Leonardo’s engineering 
faculty is no doubt his most perennially 
surprising aspect. Mr. McCurdy has done 
full justice to this both in his text and in 
his illustrations. The myth of Dedalus, 
which expressed man’s belief in his ulti- 
mate inheritance of the air, was one that 
always charmed Leonardo’s mind, and his 
researches in the problem of flying — 
soaring, tacking, curving, gliding, falling, 
alighting — were so profound that no one 
equaled them before our own generation. 
But Leonardo also invented the screw 
propeller, he discovered the principle of 
the camera obscura, the reason of the 
shaded light of the moon, the principle 
that the age of trees is determined by the 
number of their rings, together with sev- 
eral of the most important laws of botany. 
He devised a submarine which he kept 
secret because he feared that “the evil na- 
ture of man would use it for assassinations 
under the sea.” He anticipated in certain 
important respects the invention of wire- 
less telegraphy and steam-driven vehicles. 
He made important discoveries in canali- 
zation and the mechanism of locks. He in- 
vented a tank much resembling that used 
in the late war. He studied the problem of 
overcrowding and planned garden cities 
that suggest those of our own time, and his 
minor inventions were innumerable, in- 
cluding a turning spit for roasting meat, 
file-cutting and stone-cutting machines, a 
bow compass, and instruments for draw- 
ing wire and twisting rope. 

No mechanical genius in this or any 
other civilized country, not even Edison, 
has revealed such a versatile faculty in the 
sphere of invention. And this was only a 
detail in Leonardo’s life. When one con- 
siders all of its myriad facets, and the 
brilliance which each of them reflects, one 
is forced back upon Mr. McCurdy’s con- 
clusion that only in a grouping of intel- 
lects can be reproduced the sum of genius 
and invention which the incomparable 
Tuscan displayed. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Progressive Democracy. Addresses and 
State Papers of Alfred E. Smith. 
Edited by Henry Moskowitz. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.00. 


S the popular leader of a great party, 
the public utterances of Governor 
Smith are of more than casual interest. 
Not only do they reveal the man; they 
are the only accurate yardstick by which 
the electorate may gauge the sort of ad- 
ministration this four-times governor of 
the nation’s richest State would give to 
the nation itself. Dr. Moskowitz has 
wisely chosen those speeches and papers 
best calculated to afford a view of Smith’s 
many-sided activities both in the As- 
sembly and as governor. Three, possibly 
four, of the subjects which they touch 
upon are of specific interest as indicators 
of his point of view toward national ques- 
tions of importance: prohibition, public 
ownership and public supervision of 
power resources, reorganization of govern- 
ment, and farmer aid. 

Smith’s most important pronounce- 
ment upon prohibition was the message 
explaining his approval of the Legislature’s 
repeal of the State enforcement act. The 
decision itself was a courageous one. The 
Madison Square Garden struggle was but 
a year away; dry opponents were sure to 
make political capital of his evident wet- 
ness. In view of this circumstance, the 
message is little short of remarkable. No 
hedging, no circuitous justification of the 
point; only a frank statement of his views 
that prohibition enforcement is the prob- 
lem of the Federal Government, that a 
State’s refusal to have a law of its own is 
in no sense nullification, and that repeal of 
the State law would not relieve State and 
local officers from the responsibility of 
enforcing the Volstead Act. Interested 
persons may study the message for such 
indications as it may give of Smith’s 
attitude upon enforcement were he in the 
White House. 

The governor’s development of his 
theory of a “power authority” to ad- 
minister and develop the State’s water 
resources is important for the bearing it 
might have upon his attitude toward such 
national questions as Muscle Shoals and 
Boulder Dam. His discussions of reor- 
ganizing the State Government in the 
interests of efficiency suggest a particu- 
larly worthy outlet for his energies in 
Washington. Finally, his approval of 
State aid in the marketing of farm prod- 
ucts is an indication that in even so 
industrially minded a State as New York 
the farmer’s situation has not escaped his 
attention. 

Beyond these specific indications of 
Smith’s attitude toward many national 


questions is the general impression one 
gains of his qualifications as an execu- 
tive and a leader. Above all else, this im- 
pression is of a man primarily interested 
in the efficient management of a great 
enterprise, always with regard to the 
ethics of business relationships, and 
always with strict regard to the welfare of 
persons his enterprise may effect. If 
Smith’s experience has not led him into 
the broader paths of statesmanship, then 
it must be remembered that few men have 
that opportunity short of the White 
House or the State Department. His 
speeches and papers are fair proof that he 
has served a constructive stewardship of 
the Empire State, honestly and fearlessly 
following the leadership of his own 


conscience. 
** *£* & 


In the Beginning. By Norman Douglas. 
New York: The John Day Co. $2.50. 


NE wishes that many authors were 

less prolific and more talented. In 
the case of Norman Douglas one can only 
wish he were more prolific. “In the 
Beginning” is his first novel since “South 
Wind,” a lapse of almost ten years. He 
wrote well in “South Wind”; now he is 
writing brilliantly. His complete com- 
mand of vivid English, his keen sense of 
humor, his almost unruly imagination, 
and his deep insight into character and 
life make him one of the outstanding 
literary figures of the day. “In the Begin- 
ning” is an account of the gods, the 
half gods, and the mere mortals. In part 
it is a satire on modern civilization, 
written not with bitterness but with a 
tolerant amusement. The plot itself is 
slight and its importance almost lost in 
the beauty of style with which Mr. 
Douglas develops it. “In the Beginning” 
is one of those rare books which should 
receive a well-deserved acclaim. 
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Pirate’s Face. By Norval Richardson. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 


HE heroine sits on the peak of a 

snowy mountain, her soul commun- 
ing with that of the villain who occupies 
another equally snowy peak. If that sort 
of thing appeals to you, “Pirate’s Face” 
will serve. It has romance, stolen pearls, 
love of one sort or another, and much 
“silent communing.” As a matter of fact, 
it is entertaining even if you care for none 
of those things, although we resent the 
fact that Mr. Richardson injects a very 
false clue and never even attempts to 
explain it — the unpardonable crime in 
stories of this sort. The hero is a very 
charming fellow, if a little pathetic in his 


adoration of his beautiful but not exactly 
comfortable wife, whose European up- 
bringing is blamed for all of her tempera- 
ment. It is fortunate that a trip to Chile is 
arranged, where some real human beings 
have an opportunity to take her in hand. 
Mr. Richardson writes well when he con- 
fines himself to ordinary people, but his 
exotic heroine and villain are just a bit 
unconvincing. 
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The Man with Three Fathers. By Gaston 
Leroux. New York: Macaulay Co. 
$2.00, 


HIS chaotic tale by the Frenchman 

who created that most engaging 
sleuth, Joseph Rouletabille, has, to be 
sure, elements of flesh, fish, and good red 
herring. But the herring are dragged 
across the story so haphazardly that all 
sense of direction and unity is lost. Titin 
le Bastardon enters the story dramati- 
cally enough, butin twocharacters, neither 
of which is allowed to become predomi- 
nant. As a result, the reader loses interest 
in both and perseveres to the end chiefly 
because such memories as those of “The 
Mystery of the Yellow Room,” “The 
Perfume of the Lady in Black,” and 
“The Phantom of the Opera” act as a 
spur. The author gives us a love story in 
this book; but that fails even to be 
amusing. We shall continue to wait for 
another Rouletabille. 


see * 


imagine My Surprise! By William Elliot 
Andrews. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $2.00. 


N hilarious account is this, in Diane’s 
own collegiate words, of the Grand 

Tour as recorded in her casual diary. The 
whole story of her trip with Flip, Lucie, 
Peg, Natalie, Prue and the harassed Aunt 
Maude makes fine reading for any traveler, 
past, future, or would-be. It is so perfectly 
a caricature of a certain typical but so far 
literarily neglected type of American girl- 
hood that it is especially regrettable that 
the author, by allowing his heroine to 
indulge in misspellings and mangled 
history, lays himself open to the charge 
of writing “another ‘Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes’ thing.” It is, on the contrary, 
worth reading for itself; and Diane could 
stand on her own merits as funny. We 
suggest that your traveling friends (es- 
pecially if they go Student Third) make 
her acquaintance and enjoy her keen 
comments. The boys from home discov- 
ered through the American Express, the 
patient escorting of Mr. Peet, the gondola 
engagement versus the “fourcastle” 
proposal add plot and spice to the satire. 
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The Story of the Week 
Democracy Follows the “Happy Warrior” 


$200,000 yellow-pine citadel of 

Democracy; the myriad drinking 
fountains have ceased their automatic 
icing of legal drafts for tired delegates; 
the generous phone booths no longer buzz 
with involuntary electric fans as excited 
leaders close their doors. 

Democracy itself has gone variously 
East, West, and North, with the four con- 
vention days a perspiring, wearying, but 
none the less happy memory. For the 
climax of four years’ dread has been met 
and survived. The threat of a dry, Prot- 
estant South to bolt the ticket if a wet, 
Catholic Tammanyite were nominated 
has been forgotten in the enthusiasm of a 
party united behind a popular candidate 
with a chance of victory in November. 
Even those uncompromising leaders who 
would have wished for a different choice 
are aware that Democracy’s best foot is 
poised, ready to step into the campaign. 

Democracy has come a long way since 
the Madison Square Garden epic, and 
every step has been filled with dread of 
the events just brought to such a happy 
close in Houston. For prohibition has 
driven a wedge between the two great 
elements of the party. In 1924 it forced 
the nomination of a gracious gentleman 
but a hopeless candidate. And since the 
avalanche of November, 1924, Demo- 
crats who think more of party than of 
principles have been seeking some means 
of withdrawing the wedge. Two circum- 
stances have brought about all they de- 
sired. One was the voluntary withdrawal 
from the race of Witt1am Grsss Mc- 
Avoo on September 17, 1927. The other 
is the steady growth of ALFrep E. SmitH 
in the national party mind. 

Whether Smirn’s popularity would 
have been strong enough to defeat Mr. 
McApoo had the latter chosen to remain 
in the race is a question, happily, of only 
academic interest. There would have been 
a harder fight at Houston — that is cer- 
tain. For the great weakness of the SmiTH 
Opposition was that it had nowhere to go. 
There were a number of other candidates 
to be sure, but each of them was so ob- 
viously lacking in the national appeal of 
the New York governor that the choice 
of any would have been bald compromise. 
Once more the party would have gone 
into a campaign without the vaguest 
hope of success. And Democrats are be- 
ginning to feel the chill of eight years 
without Federal patronage. 

As soon as delegates began arriving at 
Houston it was clear that the convention 


Tx lights are out in Jesse Jones’ 


By Stewart Beach 


would be little more than a ratifica- 
tion meeting for SmitH. Uncompromising 
drys objected; fervent blue-ribboners 
still promised that the good ladies of this 
State or that would cast their votes for 
Hoover if a wet Democrat were nomi- 
nated. But the clamor of the drys became 
weaker and weaker as the convention’s 
opening approached. When Tuesday, 
June 26, was finally reached and National 








Crying “Down with corruption,” 
the Democrats have rushed forth 
from Sam Houston Hall to fight for 
the candidate whom Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has introduced as the 
“happy warrior.” Despite the rum- 
blings of discontent in the Demo- 
cratic citadel, there was nothing to 
it but Smith. As opposition at Kan- 
sas City crumbied under the un- 
doubted popularity of Hoover, so 
Smith stood out as his party’s 
most available candidate. The lead- 
ers retire now to perfect their 
strategy. In another six weeks, the 

hosts will advance 








Chairman Cem Suaver’s gavel fell in 
brand-new Sam Houston Hall, most of 
the arid ones had turned their attention 
from a forlorn hope to the brighter one of 
nailing a dry plank in the platform. 


N June 27, Franxuin D. Rooseve.t 

was recognized by Senator JosEPH 
Rosinson of Arkansas, permanent chair- 
man, and, as the former Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy walked to the front of 
the platform, a thunderous cheer broke 
forth from the delegates on the floor. 
They knew what he was about to say and 
they were ready for it. It was the third 
time that Mr. Roosevett had placed 
the name of Governor SmiTH in nomina- 
tion at a Democratic National Conven- 
tion. In San Francisco, eight years ago, 
he presented the then little-known AL 
purely as New York’s favorite son. In 
1924, four years later, during which the 
governor had far outgrown the stature of 
a favorite son, Mr. RoosEveEtT proposed 
him again, and an hour of fire sirens and 
thunderous approval — not only, beitsaid, 
from the delegates, but from strategically 
posted Tammany claquers — greeted the 
name. At Houston the demonstration 
may not have been so loud as at Madison 
Square Garden, nor was it so long; but 
there is every reason to believe that it 


was more spontaneous and that it re- 
vealed the overwhelming sentiment of the 
convention. 

It was a careful appeal that Mr. RoosE- 
VELT made, based upon the record of his 
man. He indulged in little of the fire- 
brand oratory with which Keynoter 
Ciaupe G. Bowers had been so vocifer- 
ous the evening before. Mr. RoosEvELT 
was dealing with facts, not with fancies, 
and he told the delegates facts about 
Governor Smitu’s four administrations in 
Albany. His experience there, he said, 
peculiarly fitted him for the post of Chief 
Executive. For the problems of the White 
House were but the problems of the exec- 
utive mansion upon a larger scale. Care- 
fully, the speaker wound to his climax 
while the delegates indicated from time 
to time their approval. America needs a 
leader, he said, finally, “a pathfinder, a 
blazer of the trail. . . . We offer one who 
has the will to win — who not only de- 
serves success but commands it. Victory 
is his habit — the happy warrior, ALFRED 
E. Smit.” 


HERE is a sameness to conven- 

tions and to platforms. The same wild 
enthusiasm at the mention of favored 
candidates, the same parades of State 
standards about the hall, the same fever- 
ish rapping for order by the chairman. 
Substitute “Democratic” for “Republi- 
can” or “Republican” for “ Democratic” 
and, save for divergences here and there 
of a minor sort, the casual reader would 
find himself as comfortable under one 
platform as another. Principles largely for- 
gotten, the two great parties move to- 
ward their quadrennial struggles behind 
leaders who carry the weight of the rank 
and file with them. Names of JEFFERSON 
and Jackson, of WasuincTon, HamiL- 
Ton, and Lincoun, ring hollowly among 
the rafters of convention halls, but they 
are symbols which have become shib- 
boleths, their significance long since for- 
gotten and ignored. 

Still, they must all be brought out to 
receive their just cheers. Like the elder 
champions who climb through the ropes 
at important prize fights and are presented 
by the announcer with “Introducing Mr. 
James P. Blank, former heavyweight 
champion of the world,” the statesmen 
of other days are brought to the conven- 
tion platform by the chosen orators. 
Senator Simeon D. Fess of Ohio, who key- 
noted the Republican convention into 
profound slumber, almost ignored this 
sacred obligation. Senator Fess’ smug 
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satisfaction with the “prosperity” of the 
Coo.ipcE Administration had lulled him 
into forgetfulness of Hamitton, of WasH- 
IncTON, and of Lincoin. But the Demo- 
cratic keynoter made no such mistake. 
Mr. Craupe G. Bowers, temporary 
chairman, led forth impartially every 
elder champion of the party. 

From first sentence to last, Mr. Bow- 
ERS’ address was a scathing denunciation 
of the Republican Administrations of the 
past eight years. “The American De- 
mocracy has mobilized today to wage a 
war of extermination against privilege 
and pillage,” he thundered in his introduc- 
tion, and led up, through a crashing cres- 
cendo to his peroration: “The predatory 
forces before us seek a triumph for the 
sake of the sacking. Their shock troops 
are the Black Horse Cavalry whose 
hoof beats have made hideous music on 
Pennsylvania Avenue during the last 
eight years. They are led by money-mad 
cynics and scoffers — and we go forth to 
battle for the cause of man. In the pres- 
ence of such a foe ‘he who dallies is a das- 
tard and he who doubts is damned.’ In 
this convention we close debate and grasp 
the sword. The time has come. The battle 
hour has struck. Then to your tents, O 
Israel.” 

Through the diatribe of Mr. Bowers 
run the ghostly promptings of SamuEL 
Apams and fiery old Tom Paine. As a 
call to arms, it would undoubtedly have 
been highly successful. But one wonders 
just how many of the 17,000 gathered 
together in Sam Houston Hall felt that 
Mr. Bowers was giving them a great 
deal of hot, hot air and very little upon 
which to base a campaign. A keynote 
orator should set the tone of the cam- 
paign. Senator Fess’ address, for all of 
Its sleep-giving qualities, did just that. 
It expressed smug satisfaction with the 
Republican party, its deeds, and the con- 
dition of the country for which it took 
full credit. In the last analysis, this is 
exactly the appeal which the Republican 
party will make to the nation. Save for 
the idealism which Mr. Hoover may him- 
self inject, it will be a plea for continuing 
the material prosperity of the country. 
There has been prosperity under Mr. 
Coo.ipcE; Mr. Hoover will continue the 
policies which have brought about this for- 
tunate condition. Therefore, Mr. Hoover 
should be elected. 


HE Democrats, being obviously the 

“outs,” must devise another sort of 
appeal, but they will need to follow a 
different tack from that upon which Mr. 
Bowers sailed in his keynote. Frankly, 
one might have expected something bet- 
ter. As an editorial writer of the New 
York Evening World, as the biographer 
of Hamitton and JEFFeRson and of 
ANDREW JACKSON, one might have ex- 
pected a speech which would inspire be- 
cause of its idealism and its compelling 


plea for a new dedication to party prin- 
ciples. But Mr. Bowers seems to have 
missed his opportunity, and Democracy 
has hardly furthered its case with the 
electorate by his scathing denunciation. 


HEN Republican farmers became 

sure that none of their candidates 
was strong enough to defeat Hoover, they 
turned their attention to the party plat- 
form. When the Democratic drys found 
that At SmiTH’s nomination was inevi- 
table, they concentrated their efforts 
upon a dry plank in the platform. The 
farmers failed to get what they wanted — 
indorsement of the equalization-fee prin- 
ciple; but Democratic drys were granted 
the balm of a plank specifically calling 
for enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. There were stormy sessions in the 
Committee on Resolutions, threats of 
bolting if the party failed to adopt a dry 
plank; prophecies of absolute defeat if 
one were written which mentioned modi- 
fication. The Democrats, of course, were in 
something of a tight place in framing their 
pronouncement upon prohibition. That 
the subject could not be ignored was ob- 
vious. That they should be careful was 
equally obvious. The Republican party 
was safe. Hereert Hoover’s dry prin- 
ciples gave no possibility of an anomalous 
and contradictory appearance by a wet 
candidate upon a bone-dry platform. 
Governor Smitn’s frankly wet tendencies 
were not so simply justified. 

The eventual decision seems not to 
violate any of the governor’s pronounce- 
ments. The most important of these was 
his message which carried approval of 
the State Legislature’s action in repealing 
the Mullan-Gage law, New York State’s 
enforcement machinery. It may be in- 
teresting here to summarize the gover- 
nor’s position as he stated it at that time 
since much will be said during the cam- 
paign upon his wetness. Governor SMITH 
wrote on June I, 1923, that the Eighteenth 
Amendment did not make it mandatory 
for the separate States to pass enforce- 
ment laws. It was, so he said, the consen- 
sus of excellent legal minds that the 
Eighteenth Amendment gave States that 
privilege but it did not make such a law 
compulsory. Federal laws must also be 
obeyed in the States; therefore, repeal of 
the Mullan-Gage law could in no sense 
be considered nullification —a_ phrase 
which Mr. McApoo has recently em- 
ployed in referring to Governor; SMITH. 
The governor stated that he believed the 
definition of intoxicating liquors as con- 
tained in the Volstead Act to be neither 
an “honest or a common sense one. . . . 
It seems to me that common sense backed 
up by good medical opinion can find a 
more scientific definition of what consti- 
tutes an intoxicating beverage. Such a 
definition should be adopted by Congress 
as a proper and reasonable amendment 
of the Volstead Act and a maximum 


alcoholic content should be prescribed by 
Congress which would limit all States to 
the traffic in liquors which are in fact 
nonintoxicating within the meaning of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. Subject to 
that limitation each State should there- 
after be left free to determine for itself 
what should constitute an intoxicating 
beverage.” 

The crux of Governor SmitH’s memo- 
randum is his evident belief‘in Federal 
rather than State enforcement of prohi- 
bition, his conviction that one half of one 
per cent as the legal maximum of alcohol 
in a nonintoxicating beverage is dishonest, 
and his feeling that the States should be 
given an opportunity to decide for them- 
selves whether they desire bone-dry 
prohibition or a more liberal interpreta- 
tion of the Eighteenth Amendment. He 
has always affirmed his support of the 
Constitution, and has ordered State 
officers to enforce the Volstead Act as 
stringently as they had been directed to 
carry out the Mullan-Gage law. His 
record on law enforcement is therefore 
clear, for he has continually fought for 
it. He does not desire the return of the 
saloon as his opponents are particularly 
fond of stating, and there is no reason to 
believe that his influence would make 
enforcement less stringent than under the 
Coo.ipcE Administration were he to be- 
come President in March, 1929. On the 
other hand, there seems no doubt that 
were he President and were Congress to 
agree upon a modification of the Vol- 
stead Act — which is, of course, impossi- 
ble in the very near future — the bill 
would not receive a Presidential veto. 


ROHIBITION is sure to be an im- 

portant consideration of the forthcom- 
ing campaign, whether it is injected by the 
Republicans or not. For, unfortunately, 
the Democrats must convince their own 
uncompromising drys that At SmirH in 
the White House will not by some means, 
Constitutional or unconstitutional, bring 
about the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. The general impression 
of SmiTH is that he is a wet, just as the 
general impression of Hoover makes 
him a dry. And in political campaigns, 
general impressions rather than particu- 
lar achievements are the important con- 
siderations with the crowd. There is no 
question that SmirH’s known attitude 
upon prohibition will hurt him in those 
sections where prohibition is revered, 
just as it will help him in those others 
where it is despised. But despite his 
wetness, his religion, his affiliation with 
Tammany Hall, At Smiru is the strongest 
candidate the Democrats could have 
put forward to oppose Hoover. For his 
name evokes enthusiasm and the silence 
of those who oppose him in the party will 
be construed as approval. Under the 
“happy warrior” Democrats once more 
go forth to battle with a front of unity. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


N publishing the following rebuttal 
I by Miss Ruth Brown to the criticisms 
of Mr. Stuart Godwin in last week’s 
issue with reference to her article, “ Po- 
land Annexes an Alsace-Lorraine,” we are 
merely holding open house for the dis- 
cussions of our contributors. We make no 
attempt to take sides in the matter, 
neither allowing nor denying the presence 
of inaccuracies in Miss Brown’s article. 
That Miss Brown is not a wholly 
unprejudiced observer of the Polish- 
Lithuanian situation seems fairly obvious. 
But that she is either unfair or uninformed 
we have no reason to believe. That Mr. 
Godwin, also, is not unprejudiced may 
be implied by his connection with the 
publicity department of the Polish 
legation at Washington. Yet, no more 
than Miss Brown do we believe him 
desirous of distorting facts for the sake of 
the argument. Their two points of view 
merely emphasize what the League of 
Nations discovered nearly eight years ago 
and has been uncomfortably conscious 
of ever since — that there are two points 
of view about the proper sovereignty of 
Vilna. Poland, being in possession, is 
quite willing to let matters stand as they 
are, but the refusal of Lithuania to relin- 
quish a considerable portion of territory, 
which she believes the Poles have wrong- 
fully wrested from her, still troubles 
Geneva. The matter was brought up at 
the June meeting of the Council when Sir 
Austen Chamberlain delivered a severe 
reproof to Premier Waldemaras of Lithu- 
ania for his intransigeant attitude. A 
League commission appointed in Decem- 
ber, 1927, has not yet completed its 
investigation of conditions, and its report 
is scheduled for the September session. 
The Vilna dispute is still a very live issue. 
For this reason, if for no other, we 
believe that our readers will be intensely 
interested in Miss Brown’s counter- 
criticism of Mr. Godwin’s letter — and, 
incidentally, will be able with greater 
assurance to judge the comparative 
merits of the two cases. 


Dear Sir: 

I have before me the letter from Mr. 
Stuart Godwin regarding my article “ Po- 
land Annexes an Alsace-Lorraine,” which 
appeared in the April 21 issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT. From his letter I gather 
that he takes exception rather to the 
spirit of my article than to any specific 
statements contained therein. For, though 
he claims it to be “so full of errors” and 
“misinformation” that he feels called 
upon to point out its defects for the benefit 
of your readers, I can find no single in- 
stance in his letter where he points out one 
specific defect in the article. 
qJIn one place only Mr. Godwin makes a 
show of legitimate correction, and, quick 


as he has been to bring this into the first 
stage of his arraignment, your readers, I 
think, will easily detect the weakness in 
his representation. In an introductory 
paragraph I wrote: “In 1569, not long 
after the marriage of a Lithuanian prince 
to the Polish Queen Hedwig, Lithuania 
and Poland joined forces in a union much 
like that between Austria and Hungary.” 
That was the sentence complete. By quot- 
ing the sentence in part, as follows, Mr. 
Godwin makes my statement seem what it 
is not: “‘In 1569, not long after the mar- 
riage of a Lithuanian prince to the Polish 
Queen Hedwig. . . .”” He then goes on to 
say: “This marriage occurred in the year 
1386, nearly two centuries before the date 
given by Miss Brown. In 1569 occurred the 
Union of Lublin, which definitely united 
Poland and Lithuania.” There need be 
no controversy on this point — except 
perhaps on his “definitely” — for in my 
sentence the word “union” was used to 
designate the Lublin Union, and the date 
I gave, 1569, applied plainly enough to 
that same union. I confess that I was not 
quite precise when I stated that the year 
1569 (date of the union) was “not long 
after” the marriage date (1386). Though 
to one person the time may not seem long 
when considered briefly in a nine-century 
summary, we can comfortably allow Mr. 
Godwin the privilege of regarding 183 
years as a long time. 

{A more serious subject for discussion is 
Mr. Godwin’s justification of Poland’s 
claim to Vilna and the Vilna region. If he 
is looking for facts, he will admit, as every 
earnest student will, that the Zeligowski 
coup of October 9, 1920, was a flagrant 
violation of the Suvalkai Agreement of 
October 7, 1920. This agreement was duly 
concluded under the patronage of the 
Military Control Commission of the 
League of Nations, and in it Poland made 
a pledge to Lithuania and to all the world 
that Lithuania had a legitimate right to 
Vilna and that Poland would keep out. 
{Since 1920 a few circumstances have 
helped to thicken the mixture. The League 
of Nations, in March, 1923, “awarded” 
the Vilna region to Poland, as Mr. Godwin 
and others have pointed out. It is true also 
that the League of Nations has now in 
effect confirmed, for the second time, the 
seizure of Vilna by reprimanding Lithu- 
ania for its “obstinacy” and unwilling- 
ness to let bygones be bygones. It is true 
that seven years of occupation, seven 
years and seven months to be exact, has 
given to Poland’s possession of Vilna by 
force an air of settled respectability. So 
much the worse for Poland! It is useless to 
speak, as Mr. Godwin speaks, of the “dis- 
tressing consequences” which might have 
resulted if Zeligowski’s regular or irregular 
troops had been attacked by the Polish 
army proper. It is useless to allege, as Mr. 
Godwin alleges, that Lithuania alone is 
responsible for the “state of war.” It is 
useless to say, as Mr. Godwin says, that 
Poland in dignified fashion ignored this 
state of war. Everyone knows now what 


Poland has ignored and has not ignored. 
It is useless to deny that Vilna, her ancient 
capital, rightfully belongs today as always 
to Lithuania, since it was declared the 
capital in Lithuania’s Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, proclaimed February 16, 1918, 
and recognized as such by Russia from 
whom she won her independence in the 
Treaty of Moscow, July 12, 1920, which 
treaty is still in force. This is indisputable. 
q‘‘In Vilna today,” states Mr. Godwin, 
“not one per cent of the inhabitants are 
Lithuanians.” That is not in accordance 
with the facts. I should like to disprove 
this statement with authentic figures on 
the relative population of Vilna today, 
but there are good and sufficient reasons 


- why I cannot do this. One reason is that 


no accurate figures exist. The Polish Gov- 
ernment has issued population statistics, 
but they are not reliable. The Lithuanian 
Republic has not so far taken a census of 
the Vilna district. The old Czarist govern- 
ment of Russia had no regularized system 
of correct census taking; all Lithuanian 
nationalist expression was suppressed 
while under that rule, and for that reason 
particularly the Russian figures available 
cannot be accurate. The figures from the 
census of 1897 are as follows: 


Population of Vilna.......... 1,591,207 
BE SiS see Sesedcdses 20.7% 
METEOR ETT ee eee 7.8% 
White Russians.............. 54.0% 
Ne Pepe Tee TE Cree 12.5% 
6 sks vnveeninabweds 4-5% 
Miscellaneous..............- 5% 


In considering these figures, the reader 
must remember that they are based on the 
language spoken by the population. Under 
the Czarist rule, naturally, those who 
knew how to speak Russian classed them- 
selves as Russians, just as now those per- 
sons in Vilna who know Polish (and most 
of them do) class themselves for official 
purposes as Poles, to be on the safe side. 
The people in Vilna at present are, most 
of them, familiar with three languages, 
Lithuanian, Polish, and Russian. No figures, 
therefore, can be accepted as final. 

{Let me add, while on the subject of popu- 
lation, that Mr. Godwin is at fault when 
he says that Lithuania’s “population is 
about equal to that of Philadelphia.” The 
estimated population of Lithuania was 
7,000,000, according to the “World Al- 
manac” of 1919, whereas, according to the 
“World Almanac” of 1920, the population 
of Philadelphia was 1,823,779. 


- YLithuania has recently added an article 


to her constitution which particularly 
affirms the city of Vilna as her capital. 
This act has called down upon Lithuania 
the rebuke of Sir Austen Chamberlain and 
the League. In Mr. Godwin’s opinion it is 
ridiculous and deserves “the disgust” of 
the League Council with Lithuanian tac- 
tics. The Council of the League of Nations 
is to him “the voice of Europe.” Perhaps 
it would be well for Europe to have her 
voice cultivated. 

Rutx Brown. 
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An Unseen Empire 
(Continued from page 8) 


Chamber of Commerce of Cambridge 
Springs, Pennsylvania; the Community 
Club of Canton, Illinois; the Boosters’ 
Association of Eaton, “one of the best 
small.towns in the State” of Indiana; the 
Chamber of Commerce of West Point, 
Georgia, and others have appealed to 
the Hofer service in order to advance 
the manufacturing interests of their 
communities, 

A Chicago trade paper, in one instance 
cited by the publishers, made up an entire 
page from their bulletins. The Palmdale 
Reporter, of Palmdale, California, was one 
of six hundred papers in the United 
States to reproduce a map and article 
tending to oppose public ownership of 
electric utilities. In the case of Palmdale, 
subsequent to the publication of this 
article, the people voted down public 
ownership by overwhelming majorities. 
Not that that proves anything, but — 
The Hofers even reproduce exhibits taken 
from the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation Headquarters Press, 


as showing the manner in which our arti- 
cles appear as original editorial in local 
papers which are then clipped and the 
comment reproduced with credit to the 
local editors. 


The Hofer system seems almost fool- 
proof. The manufacturers pay for “Public 
Relations Service,” under the dire threat 
of radical or “Socialistic” schemes, and 
they get results. The editors are saved the 
bother of composition, when they are able 
to choose from a selection of articles which 
are well written, carefully documented, 
and entirely free. Communities are en- 
couraged to make their needs known and 
to keep abreast of the times with fire pre- 
vention, good roads, safety first, and 
other laudable movements. 

There is only one flaw in the entire 
system. The country papers which print 
the Hofer items and the Hofer editorials 
do not bother to tell their readers that 
these stirring editorials on the local needs 
for good roads and fewer forest fires were 
written from one hundred to 3,000 miles 
away by a corps of unseen publicity men 
whose service they get by the simple 
process of exchanging their papers for the 
service or for the sum of $2 a year. And 
E. Hofer & Sons does not tell the editor 
that the South, Central & Pacific Railroad 
is helping to pay for those persuasive 
articles attacking high local taxation on 
railroads, that the American Steam- 
Shovel Trust pays good money for the 
editor’s advocacy of modern road-building 
methods, or that public utility and power 
groups make provision in their budgets 
for” just such items as that stirring 
denunciation of public ownership as 
“un-American.” 

It is only fair to assume that the local 





editor does know that nothing for nothing 
is the rule of business, and that some- 
body’s bread must be buttered pretty 
thick to make it possible for a publisher on 
the Pacific Coast to operate a nation-wide 
news and editorial service free. But the 
reader does not know. He is being fooled, 
— possibly for his own good, — but he is 
fooled just the same. He is being made to 
absorb “dope” surreptitiously spoon-fed 
to him by his local organ of public opinion. 
It is quite true that the “dope” conforms 
quite well to the public interest, but it does 
not satisfy the “Pure Food and Drugs 
Act,” in the sense that the prescription is 
not printed on the container. And it is 
also true that there is no guarantee of the 
prescription’s remaining pure. 

For example, let us suppose the Messrs. 
Hofer become weary of work and retire 
with the competence which their exertions 
have earned. E. Hofer & Sons as a firm 
would continue. It might be tempted to 
set up a “sporting” department, dedi- 
cated to help race-track bookmakers. It 
might fall in with the bootlegging interests 
and work out a scheme for promoting the 
illicit liquor traffic under the guise of high 
public motives. For example, it might 
argue that local enforcement of prohibi- 
tion was contrary to the spirit of the 
Constitution and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should bear the full cost, thereby 
easing State taxes — always a popular 
argument — and weakening actual en- 
forcement, while campaigning vigorously 
for increased Federal appropriations for 
enforcing this “great national reform.” 
This suggestion is offered merely to show 
the possibility of danger in so anonymous 
a means of molding public opinion. Again, 
it is entirely possible that the Hofer 
concern under its new management might 
be tempted to enter into alliance with 
some political group, that instead of 
opposing Socialism they might go in 
heavily for political reaction or for a 
Republican or Democratic clique. They 
might swing an election. 

Power is an intoxicating draft and 
E. Hofer & Sons have “superpower.” 
They speak to 30,000,000 Americans 
through 14,000 “independent” news- 
papers. So far they have sought to 
reconcile the needs of individual profit- 
seeking groups with the public welfare and 
they have measurably succeeded. But 
they have created an unseen empire of the 
business world, a domain in which the 
“public relations” of today speeds to- 
morrow’s turnover. The public doesn’t 
know that this empire exists. The in- 
dustrialists know and the editors know. 
For some reason they don’t seem partic- 
ularly anxious to tell. In any case, the 
proof of the pudding is the eating, and if 
you can swallow the principle of fooling 
the public for its own good, you may 
admit that E. Hofer & Sons, Publishers, 
serve a useful function in the American 
order of things. 








Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section of 
Harper's Magazine—Every month you will find 
many alluring suggestions and the announce- 
ments of a large number of Tourist Agencies, 
Railroads, Steamship Lines, Resorts and Hotels. 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 





For the convenience of our readers we will publish 
each month the sailing dates for Europe and other 
count together with the dates of special tours 


Feel perfectly free to write us— Our TRAVEL 
Bureau will gladly furnish any information desired. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 














SPECIAL BINDERS 


FOR YOUR COPIES OF 
THE INDEPENDENT 


We have made arrangements with a 
manufacturer of binders to furnish our 
subscribers with a high-grade, book- 
form, fabrikoid binder, with gold mark- 
ings, large enough to hold twenty-six 
copies of THE INDEPENDENT —a 
complete file for six months. 


Special price $2.50 


BINDING DEPARTMENT 


INDEPENDENT 


THE 
10 Arlington St. Boston 

















WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

A Quarterly Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) 
on the PREFERRED STOCK of this Company 
will be paid July 16, 1928. 

A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON STOCK of this Company for the 
presen June 30, 1928, will be paid July 31, 


Both Dividends are payable to Stockholders 
of record as of June 29, 1928. 
H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, June 20, 1928. 


THE MYTH OF ADAM AND EVE 


By Paul Lafargue 
The Genesis story studied in the light of modern 
anthropology. 
Brilliant, fascinating, suggestive. 
25 cents, postpaid 
CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY 
345 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 








THE EAGLE WING SCHOOL 


College preparatory and general courses for girls who 
have completed two years of high school work. 
Roxana H. Vivian, Ph.D. Mary Eipa Rust 
Princitel Warden 


Orleans Massachusetts 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
A. K. CROSS ‘“qottibay Harbor, Me. 
i to Oct. New method gives artists true color vision 
or first time. Saves students years. wrote, “Your 
HOME COURSE gave more in one month than five years 
of previous art school study.” 
A. K. CROSS, Winthrop Station, Boston, Mass 


























is due the public 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue Bell System recognizes the 

public requirement for a constantly 
extending and improving telephone 
service. Last year 4 million telephones 
were either put in or moved. The number 
of local calls not completed on the first 
attempt was reduced by 5 per cent. The 
average time for handling toll and long 
distance calls was reduced from 2 minutes 
to 114 minutes. 

During the last 5 years the Bell System 
spent $1,800,000,000 on additions, and im- 
provements of its plant. 

There is equally a public requirement 


for safety of principal and earnings of the 
stock of the American Telephone and 


Telegraph Company — the parent 
company of the Bell System. Since 
its incorporation in 1885 it has 
never missed paying a regular dividend to 


‘its stockholders, who now number more 


than 420,000. 

The very nature of the telephone busi- 
ness necessitates a single interconnected 
system. The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company accepts its responsibility 
for a nation-wide telephone service as a pub- 
lic trust. It is fundamental in the policy of 
the company that all earnings after regu- 
lar dividends and a surplus for financial 
security be used to give more and better 
service to the public, 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 
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